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However storms may interfere with travel, telephone operatcrs are a’ their posts 


An Unfailing Service 





AMERICANS rely upon quick commu- 
nication and prove it by using the 
telephone seventy million times every 
twenty-four hours. In each case 
some one person of a hundred mil- 
lion has been called for by some 
other person and connected with 
him by means of telephone wires. 

So commonly used is the telephone 
that it has come to be taken for 
granted. Like the air they breathe, 
people do not think of it except 
when in rare instances they feel the 
lack of it. 


Imagine the seventeen million 
American telephones dumb, and the 
wires dead. Many of the every-day 
activities would be paralyzed. Mails, 


telegraphs and every means of com- 
munication and transportation would 
be overburdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded with 
messengers. Newspaper men, doc- 
tors, policemen, firemen and_ busi- 
ness men would find themselves fac- 
ing conditions more difficult than 
those fifty years ago, before the 
telephone had been invented. 

To prevent such a catastrophe is 
the daily work of three hundred 
thousand telephone men and women. 
To maintain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service is the 
purpose of the Bell System and to 


that purpose all its energy and 


resources are devoted. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND I ELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED CoMPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS ?}v- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATIO?. 
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NOVEMBER CONTRIBUTORS 
W* HAVE two stories, one by our 


old contributor Percy Naylor is 
with us this month. Mr. Naylor has 
found time between writing an 80,000 
word novel to give us a story. The other 
story is by Nome Nyle, a new writer in 
California and we believe one of great 
promise. 


ESSIE MARSH, we know little of 
except that she has given us an in- 
teresting article in her Early Montanz 


Life. 


HILLIPS and Gene Kloss are a 
team which do the work. Overland 
readers know well Phillips Kloss’ work 
and they are coming to know the fine- 
ness of Gene Kloss’ etching pen. 
LEANOR HERSEY is the daughter 
of the playwright whose success with 
“The Vagabond King” has taken New 
York by storm. - She knows the stage 
from childhood. 


OBIND BEHARI LAL is well 

known in San Francisco and has 
contributed to Overland on several occa- 
sions. 

HEO. H. SCHEFFER is a pro- 

fessor in a Northwestern University 
and quite an authority on the origin of 
Indian legends. 


UT dwell on whom we have for 
December, Gertrude Atherton, Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell, Charles Dobie, Nor- 
ris James, George Sterling, W. T. Fitch 
and many others our space will not per- 
mit mentioning. Don’t miss December 


Overland. 
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EUCALYPTUS 
Etching by Gene Kloss 


HEY move like the motion of mountains, 
An angle racing a curve. 

They balance the vertical daylight, 

In wild horizontals they swerve. 

As a metronome beating adagio 

When the melody’s flowing like rage 

They slowly beat equilibrium 

To the sky’s fast equipage. 

They madden the air, 

Wantonly ruinous; 

They toss their head and their unbrushed hair, 

And stare in your soul with abandoned reserve, 

Alluringly amorous. 

They move like the motion of mountains, 

An angle racing a curve. 


—PHILLIPs KLoss. 
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“WT IS all a dream, a fantastic idealis- 
tic dream!” Yet he who dreamed 


was a man of normal mind. He was a 
MAN! What he got as a reaction was 
the above statement as he stood on the 
hill overlooking the marsh land of what 
is today to be known as Port San Fran- 
cisco. Who of this day and age may 
say that a man is visionistic, is dreaming, 
is talking through his hat, just because 
he speaks of something as possible or as 
even existing, even though the entity of 
which he is aware is beyond all ordinary 
affairs of general knowledge and under- 
standing, especially if that man is vigor- 
ous and active, both mentally and physi- 
cally, clear of eyes and possessed of a per- 
sonality that appeals to all with whom 
he comes in contact? 

It was not so very long ago when no 
one would have believed it possible for 
a person in New York to converse with 
another in San Francisco. If anyone had 
advanced that idea and had had the tem- 
erity seriously to maintain that it could 
be done, he would have been declared 
insane by all his fellow men. To throw 
the human voice across the continent 
would have been looked upon as an im- 
possible feat. Yet that which had been 
considered impossible has been accom- 
plished and the only wonder now is that 
it had not been achieved before. 

What would the pioneers of *49, as 
they pursued their weary way across the 
plains and over the mountains toward the 
setting sun, have said to anyone who 
might have asserted that the time would 
soon come when travel across the conti- 
nent from ocean to ocean would be only 
a journey through the air of a few hours, 
or if one were not pressed for time, a 
comfortable, even luxurious journey of a 
few days by train or gasoline drawn 
vehicle of travel that has since displaced 
the faithful horse and patient ox upon 
whom those venturesome men and 


women depended for their conveyance? 
We now have radio and phonographs, 
flying machines and submarines, and 
many other inventions almost as won- 
derful, all have been considered impos- 
sibilities. So we know that the things 
that once were considered imposible have 





Destiny 
By B. Vircinia Lee 


in the course of time become realities. 
So Port San Francisco, the dream of 
one man, Mr. F. D. Cornell is today a 
reality because the operation of dredging 
is now taking place. 


Already he has a model of the first 
unit of the project which will comprise 
a deep water channel one and a half 
miles long and 300 feet wide and 30 
feet deep with a capacity for 16 ships, 
terminals and warehouses. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Cornell’s attention 
was called to the marshland about Bel- 
mont, California because of an inquiry 
for a factory site, made on him by an 
eastern manufacturing company. Mr. 
Cornell sent his associate out to look 
over the land and later inspected it him- 
self and had dreams of an industrial 
city, dreams, wild fantastic dreams, they 
were called. The man was mad. It was 
an impossibility yet it is the starting of 
a reality at the present t:me. 


Mr. Cornell felt perhaps much the 
same as Juan deAyala, Lieutenant of 
the Royal Navy of Spain felt when he 
steered his ship through the Golden 
Gate and his soul thrilled with the dis- 
covery of the leng sought harbor. 

It was on the night of August 5th, 
1775, over 150 years ago that he pointed 
the prow of the sturdy ship, San Carlos 
between the headlands of Lobos and 
Benitia. It was the same year that the 
thirteen original American Colonies star- 
ted the War of the Revolution for Inde- 
pendence from their mother country. 


At morn the San Carlos lay on San 
Francisco Bay with folded sails, and it 
was just as impossible for the venture- 
some Spanish Lieutenant to vision the 
hills of the now famous Peninsula cov- 
ered with thousands of office buildings 
and homes and factories and warehouses 
and a similar population and industry 
on the East side of the Bay as it is for 
us to imagine the waters of this same 
Bay rippled by one little, inconspicuous 
sailing vessel smaller than any. of our 
present day ferry boats. 

Here, in a short span of years, prog- 
ress has wrought changes which can not 
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be realized. These changes have been so 
great and yet they have come so steadily 
through the years that it is hard to imag- 
ine all the things that were NOT here 
only those few years before. But in 
thinking of this growth of industry and 
commerce we are prompted to ask, 
“What would Juan de Ayala prophesy 
for the Port of San Francisco for the next 
150 years or even for the next 15?” 
In the first seventy-five years of the his- 
‘ory of California there was little growth 
of Commerce for San Francisco. These 
were the days between the time of the 
discovery of the bay by Don Casper de 
Portola and the entry of the bay by 
Juan de Ayala through the Golden Gate 
and those other thrilling days of ‘49 
when the hills of California were found 
to be fabulously rich in gold. There fol- 
lowed seventy-five years of little com- 
mercial progress. These were the days of 
the Dons and the Padres, the days of the 
Yankee traders with their sailing ships 
and of fur traders who trapped wild ani- 
mals in this land of undreamed destiny. 
As history counts time this is a short span 
of years. Yet it was long enough for those 
early pioneers to weave a charm into the 
life of the state that has never been lost, 
and to lay a foundation for future great- 
ness that we of today are only commenc- 
ing to vision. While the growth of the 
first seventy five years was slow the sec- 
ond seventy five year period made up for 
much lost time. In this whole period 
there was probably no time more inter- 
esting than those days in the early fifties 
when “great” crowds of several hun- 
dred people gathered to meet the incom- 
ing steamer on “Steamer days.”’ Steamer 
Day was an institution. Once every 
fortnight, the beginning and middle of 
every month, the city at large passed 
through the feverish excitement of 
“Steamer Day.” The items of greatest 
interest which those early steamers 
brought to the city were the newspapers 
with the doings of the outside world. 
There was keen rivalry between the 
various agents of the eastern papers, just 
as there is with the local papers today 
with their fast presses, their telegraph 
and wireless service and the air mail, to 
see which genius would get on the street 
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first with the Eastern mews. And long, 


lines of people formed at the post offieé 
to receive their mail. In this humble 
way began the commerce of the Port of 
San Francisco. Then came the discovery 
of gold by John Marshall. Gold dust 
was shipped to the east running into 
millions. Gold became a more important 
and. valuable item of cargo than -the 
hides and tallow of earlier days. The 
incoming cargoes increased in variety 
and the demand for greater volumes grew 
enormously. The destiny of San Fran- 
cisco as a great city of the bay, as a 
world port since that time has been as 
sure as the ebb and flow of the tide 
through the Golden Gate . . . a destiny 
...a fact from which we could not and 
can not escape. 


As one studies the history of San 
Francisco harbor it seems that there has 
always been a kind of Goddess ready 
with some tremendous event or combin- 
ation of events to naturally compel 
growth and progress. No sooner had the 
hills and ravines of the Sierra Nevada 
commenced to decline in the production 
of gold than came the discovery of the 
Comstock lode in Nevada. The mines 
of that district alone produced $700,- 
000,000.00, most of it passing San Fran- 
cisco in the 60’s and 70’s. 


In the meantime California took its 
place as an agricultural state. Grain, 
cattle, diversified crops for which the 
state is now noted made their begin- 
nings. San Francisco was the natural 
outlet. It grew greater and grander and 
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the wérld as the fortunes of people 
mounted higher. The West stood the 
test of gold and silver and came out vic- 
toriously. 

It was in the 60’s that railroad con- 
struction began and in 1869 the first 
transcontinental railroad was completed. 
The foundations- of the city was built 
therefore on unlimited wealth, facilities 
for commercial growth were provided, 
steady development -was uninterrupted 
for the 40 or 50 years that elapsed be- 
tween the Comstock lode and the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. Here again 
the Goddess took a hand. San Fran- 
cisco was helped more than any other 
part of the world by the operation of 
this canal. In 1915, when the canal 
was placed in operation, the total im- 
ports and exports for this harbor were 
$157,569,000. In 1925, only ten years 
later, this figure was $380,389,188 and 
this trad: with the whole world is now 
going ahead with greater strides than 
ever before. 


ey of this increase of commerce 
the San Franc.sco Bay district is 
not confined to the docks and piers of the 
city’s own water front. Within the last 
few years, so great has this commerce 
grown that it has been necessary to center 
the overflow on a list of shipping centers 
surrounding the bay such as Oakland, 
Crockett, Shelby, Richmond, Redwood 
City. Sacramento and Stockton. These 
ports will soon be outgrown . . . ship- 
ping must find another center. The hap- 
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penings of recent years in the Oriental 
countries is especially significant. In 
China a simplified written Chinese lan- 
guage is in use. In India education has 
taken a firmer hold than ever before. 

In Japan conditions have changed 
within recent years so tremendously that 
the whole world is amazed . . . What 
will be the result? What is the result 
as we today feel it? It has not been so 
long ago that these nations consumed no 
goods from America. In 1925 the per 
capita consumption of goods from Amer- 
ica in India was 17 cents, in China it 
was 23 cents and in Japan it was $4.00. 
China and India we know have nearly 
700,000 human beings, and it is not at 
all unreasonable to imagine a day not so 
far away when the per capita consump- 
tion will be $1.00 per person. Our an- 
nual commerce with China now is about 
$25,000,000, and it is safe to predict the 
day when it will reach a half billion do!- 
lars. WHAT a whale of difference a 
few cents will make! 

In the chain of events that have made 
San Francisco great as a world port and 
an industrial center the World War in 
no little way had a big hand in the game. 
There were demands which called into 
action every productive facility but it 
did not bring the frst industries to Cali- 
fornia. The real beginning was back in 
the 60’s when California commenced to 
develop its mines and great ranches. 
San Francisco, the mother of California 
industries! It was here that the first 
plants were built of the more than 
10,000 that now operate in the state. 
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California created the demand for her 
production. Unlike any other State in 
the Union she had peculiar problems in 
her farms, mines, lumber camps and even 
fisheries. Special appliances, unknown 
elsewhere and not to be had in any 
market were demanded. The result was 
invention. The Shops of San Francsico 
evolved the gang plow, the combined 
reaper and harvester, the tractor, the 
deep mine pumps, the machinery for 
sawing the huge redwood logs that are 
still marvels of the mechanical world. 
But there have been other countries in 
need of these appliances. Especially does 
South America welcome these inventions 

. . thus again California has made her 
own commerce. 

When we deal with the foreign trade 
of San Francisco we deal with the daily 
lives of human beings: men, women and 
children—with their habits, their likes 
and dislikes, their tastes, their progress. 
These immense populations of foreign 
countries are seeking better things of 
life, higher standards of living, just as 
naturally as the bit of steel is drawn to 
the magnet and the gentle rain sinks 
into the soft earth. So San Francisco 
has not only to deal with the human be- 
ings of the Orient and other foreign 
countries, but she has to deal with those 
people of the inland, whose farms, mines 
and lumber industries have developed the 
manufacturing of inventions. Two giant 
rivers tap the inland empire and San 
Francisco is the only outlet for this 
vast territory. It is not only the Gate- 
way to the Orient, but the Gateway to 
the richer interior valleys of the State, 
and eventually the Gateway to the 
WORLD. 

There is a stability enjoyed by San 
Francisco not shared by any other ship- 
ping center on the coast. The cargoes 
are diversified, which are sent forth, and 
also the huge tonnage of freight that 
either originates near the very side of 
the ship or else is received for processing 
preliminary to the ultimate consumer. In 
this connection, it is significant to note 
that over 75 per cent of the value of 
Seattle’s imports is silk. More than 80 
per cent of the exports from Los An- 
geles consists of petroleum. 

In 1910 the United States census gave 
California’s population as 2,377,549 
and now it is conservatively estimated at 
more than 4,500,000 people. It is only 
a short time ago that California’s manu- 
factured products were valued at about 
a half billion for the whole year; to 
be exact, $529,000,000 in 1909. In 1925 
the value of the State’s manufactured 
products was reliably estimated at 


$2,815,131,000. In 1910 the total ex- 
port and import business (foreign com- 
merce) of San Francisco was $80,531,- 
403 and in 1925 it was $380,389, 188. 
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Steamer day in the early days 


HAT will it be in the next few 

years . . . what will it be in the 
next ten years? Will the population 
reach ten million? Foreign commerce 
will demand it will demand the 
population to take care of the manu- 
factured products which it will demand; 
and these products will exceed five bil- 
lion dollars per year, maybe tén billion. 
There will be interstate commerce, do- 
mestic commerce and the theusand and 
one other kinds of commefees. within 
the United States. The value of the 
cargo moved between San Francisco in 
1925 and Hawaii was more than $140,- 
000,000. Intercoastal shipments _be- 
tween San Francisco_and other centers 
was about $250,000,000, and the coast- 
wise movements had a value of some 
$9,000,000,000. Total cargoes passing 
through the Golden Gate in 1925 were 
26,046,728 tons, valued at_$1,635,365.- 
111. To this must be added the 9,900,- 
000 tons of inland waterway cargo of 
San Francisco Bay with the tributary 
river systems, valued in 1925 at $668,- 
857,224. 

San Francisco is second to New York 
as a home port for American ships, ac- 
cording to the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Navigation. Sev- 
enty-eight steamship services operate out 
of San Francisco, including 11 Oriental 
services, 16 to European ports, 15 inter- 
coastal, 12 to Latin-America, 6 to Aus- 
tralia, + to Hawaii, 9 coastwise, 1 to 
Alaska, | to Africa and 2 “bound round 
the world.” In addition, there are the 
Sacramento and San Joaqu.n_ River 
steamers. 

It is only seventy-five years since 





“Steamer Day’; once every fortnight, 
the beginning and middle of each month, 
was an event of feverish excitement for 
the people living in San Franeisco, Each 
of these days was great in their lives. 

Certainly there is nothing more certain 
than that California—San Francisco, 
the mother of industry and commerce— 
will have as great or even greater devel- 
opment than she has had in those sev- 
enty-five years just past. Already the 
need for an industrial center, deep water 
ways where great vessels may discharge 
their cargoes with more modern equip- 
ment, has come. There. is but one an- 
swer. England answered the problem 
in 1894 with the Port Manchester Ship 
Canal, the greatest project in the history 
of commerce, 

This project is 36 miles long, 28 feet 
deep: and is freely navigated by large 
vessels of 15,000 tons capacity. There 
are regular and frequent steamship ser- 
vices direct between Manchester, Eng- 
land and most principal and coastwise 
and foreign ports. It is the fourth port 
in the United Kingdom in the annual 
value of its imports and exports. Over 
160 firms have already been attracted to 
the immediate vicinity of the Manchester 
Ship Canal. In both construction and 
operation Manchester stands out as the 
most efficient Port in Europe, and it 
was opened to trafic in Jan. 1, 1894 
after six years of construction. 

In one year the value of foreign trade 
alone was over 500 million dollars. 
Only three other ports in Great Britain 


(Continued on Page 363) 
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Legend of the Ogwalla 











IGH in the hinterland of the Olym- 

pics, where the river Hoh thrills 
for an expectant moment before plung- 
ing over a cliff of basalt into the mist- 
filled gorge below, the imagination must 
hover in its flight to glimpse the scene 
of our legend. Sometimes we are not 
absolutely sure of the waterfall’s reality 
there, but we need one in the denoue- 
ment of our plot and therefore beg to 
locate it where it will do the most good. 
Here find a spot too remote from the 
sea to be disturbed by the rage of the 
surf that batters unceasingly the grim 
visage of Hoh Head and, when the moon 
is right, rushes up the stream’s channel 


Tueo. H. SCHEFFER 


Majestic, 
powerful 
and 

serene were 
the men 

of that 


day. 





in vain attempt to attack in the rear. 
More to the point, the land of our In- 
dian legend is too inaccessible to lure 
the sceptic who would even dispute 
the historical fact that Pocahontas rode 
through the night to hang a lantern in 
the belfry of a church. 

In this land, then, of towering for- 
ests and rock-filled glades old Hollow- 
Dog, chief of the Quillayutes, had long 
ruled his tribe with a scepter of seasoned 
skookum-wood. Since the moonless night 
when the quaver of his natal cry had 
filled the lodge of the chief before him, 
so many summers had passed that even 
the woodpeckers who drilled annually 


into the weathered cedar stub had years 


ago lost count. Now his face was 
wrinkled like a withered apple and his 
scalp, still intact, thinly wooded with 
ghost hairs. Yet his eye was keen as the 
soaring eagle’s and his appetite some- 
thing to be regretted by the squaws who 
had, serially, presided at his camp 
kettles. Demise of these in the years 
of their apprenticeship had sometimes 
been providential, sometimes incidental 
to the search for a better cook. At last 
the mantle of culinary perfection had 
fallen upon the shoulders of his youngest 
daughter, Sun-Bird, the only one who 
had been able to qualify for domicile 
under the paternal thatch. Hard her 
lot, at that, for her special talent had 
been her undoing. Never a strapping 
young warrior had been allowed to ap- 
proach in bowshot of her father’s lodge 
with his gifts of furs and willow bas- 
kets, and thus far in her young life 
there had been no trysts beneath the 
whispering firs, no moonlit rides in fishy 
canoes. 

And our heroine was beautiful, too, 
as Siwash beauty goes. No profile like 
hers would gleam so brightly from the 
fresh, new coinage of our national mints; 
no figure grace so sweetly the pastel of 
a drug-store calendar. 

Not for always, though, was such 
Quillayute sweetness to be wasted in 
the Olympic hinterlands. Came an even- 
ing made for adventure, when a scion 
of the Chehalis chief, following the sal- 
mon from the south, swung his canoe 
fearlessly into the bore of the Hoh and 
beached it far inland under the dipping 
willows. Something not due to his exer- 
cise at the paddle warmed the bronze 
skin of Shining-Down as his moccasin 
brushed the dead twig that must never 
crackle under an Indian’s footfall. For 
he realized that he was on the preserves 
of an enemy of his tribe and that serious 
business might lurk in the shadows of 
the great tree trunks. But the road to 
adventure lay along the trail of the Quil- 
layute fishermen and close to this he 
followed as rapidly as he could in con- 
cealment, with intent to at least carry 
off spear and bow to flourish boastfully 
in his home village. By the time the 
mellow moon had topped the ridges to 
the east and was filtering its rays into 
the shadowy undergrowth, he had come 
within sound of the first cataract of the 
Hoh, indicating nearness of the lodge 
site whither, as all repute had it, mocca- 
sined toes of suitors make short advances 
and heel tracks in reverse show yards 
apart. Thetefore with panther tread, as 
beseems an Indian, the Chehalis scout 
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advanced from shadow to shadow until 
finally he paused to reconnoiter at the 
base of the weathered stub which told 
the summer-counts of old Hollow-Dog’s 
years. 

Oh night made for romance! Full 
fed with salmon-roe most delicately cui- 
sined, the chief lay dreaming of the hour 
when grease should bubble in the pot 
again. Soft! The maiden comes to 
breathe the air of freedom for a time 
and fill her flagon of crude potter’s art 
with water from the spring. From the 
dying camp fires thin wisps of smoke, 
delicately pungent with resins of their 
own distilling, seek outlet as they climb 
toward the arch of overhanging trees. 
A varying hare, with ears perked to 
attention, ogles for one moment the 
progress of beauty, the next he scuttles 
away in dismay at the appearance of a 
frown; for how could he remember that 
smoke and rabbits are somehow sugges- 
tive of a stew. More mated to the red 
wood nymph’s moods are the witching 
moonlight and the spring call of the 
bubble-throated hylas Here runs 
the legend that an envious cloud hid 
the moon for a moment, maybe several 
moments, and when it had gone about 
its business again the red man was kneel- 
ing by the spring and holding out a 
shell of abalone, brimming with spark- 
ling water, to the maid who wasn’t so 
dreadfully startled, surely; for they all 
expect the prince any minute. 

Now ran the hours like golden beads 
on a silken thread. Of the birds in the 
forest abroad at that hour, the wise old 
owl heard much and said nothing. But 
the loon at the lakelet’s marge laughed, 
mirthlessly; perhaps because he was a 
loon, perhaps because he foresaw the un- 
toward consequences of this rash woo- 
ing. Ere the dawn streaked the sky in 
the usual quarter, however, Sun-Bird 
was fanning into life the embers among 
the grill-stones of her father’s lodge and 
her lover was away to a remote glen, 
there to dig roots for his own subsist- 
ence and to ponder the slow passing of 
the hours until nightfall. He must hunt 
the Ogwalla, too, for it had been agreed 
between the lovers that a brace of these, 
fat and tender and done to a chief's 
taste, would abet their plans for elope- 
ment. Eftsoons, even on the morrow the 
savory stew was to be served at the lunch 
hour. Then when the over-stuffed patri- 
arch should indulge in a deep and darkly 
plotted siesta and others of the tribe 
had trailed away to the fishing, the young 
couple would cross the river above the 
gorge, in the chief’s canoe, and reach the 
sea by a round-about way. 

Thus the land lay when the blush 0. 
morn suffused the face of an innocent 
day and old Hollow-Dog arose from 
his couch of bear skins to shake off the 
lethargy of a night not above suspicion. 





Alert on the moment, he sniffs the un- 
wonted odor of a breakfast over-grilled 
and hastily parts the lodge flaps to be- 
hold the blackened ruins of a perfectly 
good venison steak. Such negligence 
could only mean that Sun-Birds thoughts 
had wandered afield at the critical mo- 
ments known only to a cook of approved 
experience ; ergo, a lover to be reckoned 
with. Though the lord of the lodge 
said little on any occasion, and nothing 
at all when running a cold trail, he 
fussed more than common with bow- 
strings and arrow-tips that morning be- 
fore breaking his fast. However, affairs 
seemed to progress about as usual in 
the Quillayute village. Some of the 
squaws, he noted, were busying them- 
selves at dressing the salmon catch of 
the previous day and laying the red 
strips of flesh on pole racks to smoke 
and dry. Others dragged in logs of 
wood to replenish the fires, or filed 
down to the spring with potteries and 
pitched willow baskets for the scant 
water requirements of the tribe. Mean- 
while the men lolled about, boasting 
of individual prowess in spearing the 
seal at the mouth of the Hoh or trailing 
the elk to its doom in the rim-rock 
glades. . 

To hunt the Ogwalla in the days of 
legend was quite one thing; to seek it 
now in its dank, subterranean retreats 
is equally another—a pastime for ama- 
teur naturalists only. For in those days 
the wily animal was wont to mask its 
target center by fluffing a tail of gorge- 
ous proportions over its couchant form 
and, from its vantage high in the whorls 
of a hemlock or spruce, to regard with 
disdain the flight of half-sped arrows. 
Only the hunter who drew a strong 
bow and had feathered his shafts with 
quills from the left wing of a medicine 
eagle might hope to adorn his lodge 
with trophies of the Ogwalla. 

It is certain that Shining-Down was 
not shooting true to form in his lonely 
glen that fateful day. Perhaps his heart 
was in the high-lands on another chase. 
At any rate his arrows found lodgement 
only in the bark of one towering spruce, 
so many that they bristled there like 
quills of a peeved porcupine. At last 
but three bone-tipped shafts remained 
and with these in his quiver he essayed 
to make Quillayute medicine after the 
formula hastily and treasonably imparted 
to him that morning by Sun-Bird. Alas, 
like the avaricious brother of Ali Babi 
in the robbers’ cave, he could remember 
only a part of the incantation and fool- 
ishly staked his luck on that! His first 
arrow therefore but neatly clipped the 
tail from a highbrow Ogwalla, the 
trophy he little coveted now fluttering 
down in halting descent to his feet. Seek- 
ing fresh quarry for another try, the 
hunter presently drew bow again, this 
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time after mixing Chehalis medicine with 
the Quillayute and breaking his second 
arrow in propitiation. The final shaft 
sang spitefully on its way, unbalanced, 
we may imagine, by the impious concoc- 
tion of tribal hoodoos. However, it 
struck so near home in spite of this 
handicap that something like shell-shock 
caused the astonished Ogwalla to loosen 
all holds and parachute toward the 
ground, keenly intent on taking three 
or four steps in flight before he lit. 
Breathlessly the Indian awaited this 
critical moment and lunged forward for 
a tail grip. Sensing as by primal in- 
stinct the desired appendage in his eager 
grasp, he closed his eyes for a moment 
to feel more poignantly the thrill of 
victory. Enough! The tail-brush slipped 
from its wiry core and left our hero 
once: more and finally a trophy instead 
of a fricassee. 

Thus the end of an imperfect day, 
inauspicious in its prologue, inglorious 
in its exit through the drab hangings of 
a lowering west. Tonight no moon at 
the lovers’ tryst, where ill-starred events 
of the day were duly and mutually re- 
counted and plans revised accordingly. 

Waiting only for the break of day to 
favor their hastily prepared flight, the 
lovers crept stealthily to the old chief's 
canoe, where it swung from its bark- 
plaited painter in. an eddy of the stream. 
Crouching in trepidation on the single 
thwart, fair Sun-Bird hugged to her 
bosom a sculptured totem of the Quilla- 
yute tribe, while with one powerful 
stroke of his paddle the Chehalis shot 
the dancing craft into the current. Al- 
most on the moment, it is said, a low 
rumble of thunder growled disapproval 
of the totem’s transfer to a hostile tribe 
and big drops of rain began to dimple 
the surface of the Hoh. 

Ill-timed the thunderer’s voice, for 
low as it was it was also unusual in that 
clime and so served to arouse the old 
chief to sudden apprehension of a mussy 
meal diluted with drippings from his 
summer breakfast bower. None too quick 
his discerning survey of the entire situa- 
tion, for his would-be son-in-law was no 
shirk at the paddle and on the moment 
it was apparent that the only cook in 
the Quillayute tribe was leaving with- 
out references. In a similar situation a 
certain chieftain of the Scottish high- 
lands is reported, in our school readers, 
to have wrung his hands and implored 
his errant daughter to return. Not so 
old Hollow-Dog! His first arrow was 
not even meant to speed across the bows, 
as is customary, for it overshot the oars- 
man’s vital parts by just enough to carry 
away the crest of feathers that he wore. 
His second struck the poised paddle and 
sent it spinning from the red rover’s 
grasp, into the current that was gather- 

(Continued on Page 365) 
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I. 

Montana is a beautiful young state, 
with her rugged mountain ranges, her 
gurgling, crystal mountain streams, her 
great forests and open, blue sky. She is 
a land of contrasts—icy glaciers and 
boiling geysers; high mountains and dip- 
ping valleys; sunsets of flaming amber 
in the shadow of the blue and amethyst 
hills. All of her beauty centers about 
her hills, and over the hills to almost 
anywhere lies Romance. 


II. 

Romance in the form of abandoned 
log cabins, weed-grown foundations 
where once stood homes, boarded up 
saloons and mills, tunnels in the sides 
of the mountains; grey ghosts all, haunt- 
ing the gulches where prosperous cities 
once stood, and men, gold-mad, wrestled 
frantically with the rocks for fortunes, 
while others stood by, vulture-like, with 
drink, women, and cards, to take their 
toll from the day’s find, and still others, 
lynx-eyed, missed nothing that went on 
during the day, and at night stole out 
under cover of darkness, and took their 
spoils at the point of a gun. 

Gold! There is nothing of greater 
potency in the world, unless it be love. 
Gold, that magic word which draws to 
its standard youth and courage, greed 
and cunning, adventure, lust, love, and 
hate. It was so in Montana. More than 
a century had elapsed since De La 
Verendrye had first explored the country. 
Half a century since Lewis and Clark 
had gone over it for the Government, 
pentrating to the Pacific and carrying 
back to the East wonderful tales of ad- 
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venture. Yet no one was interested in 
settling it save a small band of French 
priests who had established a mission 
in the Bitterroot Valley in an attempt 
to teach the Indians the rudiments of 
Christianity and agriculture. Like a 
light in the darkness shines the story of 
their decade of work in the heart of the 
wilderness among a savage people. They 
brought in oxen, plows, and wagons, in 
1840 to begin their work, and built a 
dwelling, chapel, blacksmith and carpen- 
ter shop to house their activities. Five 
years later they introduced the first cat- 
tle to the land, brought millstones 
around two oceans, up the Columbia 
and over the mountains to the mission 
to start a grist mill and raised wheat. 
They even contrived a rude sawmill 
from a broken wagon wheel and an old 
saw blade. Marvelous tale, marvelous 
work! Yet no one followed it up; no 
one came to settle. 

Montana lay, for the most part, a 
wilderness, unvalued and undisturbed ex- 
cept for an occasional trapper, priest or 
hunter. Then—gold was discovered. 


IIT. 

Gold! And where there had been the 
infrequent hunter or trapper, now came 
hordes of men, up from the gold fields 
of California and Colorado, “Old- 
timers,’ from the East and from Eng- 
land, “Pilgrims” ; sometimes alone, some- 
times with their women folk, sometimes 
with trunks and household goods, often 
with only a blanket or two and the nec- 
essary pick, shovel, and pan. By wagon 
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train from Salt Lake, by boat from St. 
Louis to Ft. Benton and across by ox 
team, they came to the heart of the 
mountains to seek for gold. And always 
their way was fraught with danger. For 
the Indians resented the white man’s 
intrusion and were nearly always hostile, 
and the Road Agents used bullets to 
back up their demands when refractory 
travelers objected to being robbed. 

The sight of Indians always inspired 
terror, but in some cases when the In- 
dians proved friendly, the victims had 
their fright for nothing, as they will tell 
you with a laugh. There was the time 
when a large band of Indians boarded a 
river boat, and being offered a choice of 
presents from the terror-struck passcn- 
gers, took away all the white stiff-bos- 
omed shirts they could lay hand to, 
fastened proudly wrong-side-before. And 
the time when a large wagon train was 
surrounded by a larger band of savages, 
and the outcome of the encounter was 
an all day trading bout, culminating in 
an offer by the old chieftain to Mr. 
Hilger of two old, weather-beaten 
squaws in exchange for Mrs. Hilger. 
Negative headshakings and gestures on 
Mr. Hilger’s part finally seemed to con- 
vey to the old chief that the white man 
didn’t do things that way, for he de- 
parted followed by his two wives. How- 
ever, it soon became apparent that Mr. 
Hilger’s refusal seemed to the chief not 
a matter of ethics, but of insufficient ante, 
for he returned shortly with five young 
squaws which he hoped would be suffi- 
cient to win him Mrs. Hilger on the 
trade. But all encounters did not turn 
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out so peacefully. Malcolm Clark, with 
an Indian wife, was murdered on his 
own doorstep by Indians who had been 
guests in his house and had just finished 
smoking the pipe of peace there. On many 
occasions whites were kidnapped by the 
reds for a ransom of horses or whiskey, 
or were most brutally tortured and 
killed. 
IV 

Imagine yourself in some mining city 
during the 60s. Up and down either 
side of the gulch are the little log cabins 
where the family men live, or miners 
“bach” it, hiring some woman to do 
their washing and to bake and clean up 
for them occasionally. Then there is the 
building called by courtesy a hotel, and 
the large always-filled boarding houses. 
There is the saloon fronting on Main 
Street, its back door on the river, where 
rumor has it that many a “Pilgrim’”’ is 
relieved of his gold dust when he enters 
the front door, and then is slid out the 
back door into the river. 

Food and supplies of all kinds have 
reached a dizzy height and are paid for 
entirely in “dust” as the gold is called, 
at a current value of $18.00 an ounce, 
regardless of quality. One pays a dollar, 
for a single apple, orange or bunch of 
grapes. One hundred and twenty-five 
dollars for a sack of beans, three dollars 
for a cake of soap, and other things in 
proportion. Here comes a prospector 
who needs a button sewed on. A needle 
costs him twenty-five cents and he parts 
with his last ten dollars to buy a straw 
sunhat for his wife. Possibly the high 
cost of soap accounts for the absence of 
the usual custom of dishwashing after 
meals. Instead we find the miner, com- 
ing in at the end of a hard day’s work, 
cutting a piece of sowbelly from a chunk 
hung on the wall, cooking it and eating 
it washed down with lye-like tea, and 
at the conclusion of his silent meal, 
turning his plate upside down on the 
table to prevent the rats and vermin 
doing his plate-cleaning for him. He 
lights his pipe in some haste, this sun- 
down, and hurries over to the saloon, 
for a shipment of cats has just come 
in, and he wants one before the supply 
is exhausted. The cats are the first to 
appear in the vermin-infested town and 
are selling at a brisk pace, $10.00 for 
the scrawniest of them, and $75.00 a 
piece as the supply begins to run low. 
Well, fifty dollars won’t hurt him, he 
has panned close to a thousand dollars 
that week. He tucks the cat under one 
arm and returns to shut it in his cabin, 
stopping to play with it a bit and to 
whittle a new fork to replace the one 
he broke at supper time, before return- 
ing to the saloon for the evening. 

There is plenty of light and laughter 
in the saloon, and the miner finds it 





pleasant to relax there after his lonely 
day’s work. There is much talk of the 
latest exploits of the Road Agents, and 
frequent whispered reference to the 
Vigilantes, newly organized under cover 
of a Masonic order in an attempt to 
wipe out lawlessness. Two ragged, un- 
couth strangers enter the saloon and 
draw the stage driver aside. They tell 
him that they’ve struck it rich, and have 
cached their dust on the outskirts of 
town. They want him to drive them to 
Salt Lake to bank it, and insist that they 
go poorly dressed and provisioned so as 
to hide their find under a guise of pov- 
erty. They arrange to hide their fortune 
in a sack of potatoes. The conference 
has been as hurried and inconspicuous 
as possible so as to avoid attracting the 
attention of Plummer,. who is lounging 
at the bar and is suspected of being the 
leader of the Road Agents. In this they 
fail, for the next day they are hardly 
out of town when they are held up by 
him and searched. A search reveals 
nothing except some scanty provisions, 
and Mc Commiss, the driver, explains 
to Plummer that these prospectors are 
dead broke and he is taking them to Salt 
Lake City as an act of charity; doesn’t 
know whether they'll be able to get hold 
of some money to pay him when they 
get there or not. He tells his story con- 
vincingly for Plummer reaches into his 
own pocket and hands the driver a 
nugget. 

“Here, stake em to a good feed when 
you strike Salt Lake,’ says the master 
thief, and the party goes safely on its 
way. 

Vv 

It is a far cry from the life of the 
early mining camp to that of Montana 
today. Not far in time, for we can 
still talk to men and women who were 
a part of that earlier life; but far in 
the comfort, safety, and conveniences 
with which we are surrounded as com- 
pared with the hardships and peril of 
that earlier day. We have doctors, 
county nurses and state bacteriologists 
now, while then people had little or no 
medical skill or knowledge at their com- 
mand. A woman of the early days, who 
had come over from England, asked in 
some consternation : 

“What do you do for doctors out 
here?” 

“We don’t need any,” she was told, 
“the climate is so healthy that we have 
to kill a man to start a cemetery.” 

A bullet wound might receive no at- 
tention at all, or if there seemed a 
chance of recovery, might be sealed at 
either opening by a veterinarian to pre- 
vent bleeding, or as he would put it, 
“To keep the wind from _ whistlin’ 
through it.” 

The first water system in the state 
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was evolved by A. M. Holter to check 
a typhoid epidemic, and was purely 
guesswork on the part of that layman. 
People were dying like flies, no one knew 
why. Mr. Holter, speculating on what 
all the fever victims used in common, 
could think of nothing except the water. 
On the theory that polluted water 
might be the source of the epidemic, he 
searched for a fresh source of supply. 
This he found several miles above the 
mining city. Faced with the problem of 
piping it to town, he finally evolved a 
cutter from a wagon wheel and a blade, 
with which he was able to hollow out 
the centers of logs. He cut the trees, 
hollowed them in this manner, and 
bound them together for a length of 
three miles, and succeeded in getting his 
flow of fresh water to town. The plague 
abated and finally disappeared. It is 
hard to imagine, nowadays, a man who 
would have the energy and the resource- 
fulness to accomplish such a mighty task 
on the remote chance. that it might do 
some good. 

Education in those days was not a 
matter of brick buildings, graded 
courses and certified teachers. The first 
school had children of varying ages, and 
the text books brought in from all sec- 
tions of the country, showed as much 
variety. No two were alike, and the 
volunteer teacher had a difficult time 
trying to teach from memory the sub- 
jects for which there were no text books, 
and to adapt her teaching to the numer- 
ous books from which her pupils studied. 

At the present time we telephone to 
the butcher, and shortly an auto truck 
delivers meat at our back door, neatly 
wrapped in oil paper, an outside paper 
and string. It is quite different from 
the days when the oldtimer went to 
market, selected a chunk of meat and 
carried it home on a stick, unwrapped. 

Now one rides to Hunter's Hot 
Springs in a balloon-tired sedan, to take 
a swim and enjoy a leisurely holiday. 
There was a time when it was neces- 
sary to live behind bolted doors, with a 
loaded gun handy; and a day when Dr. 
Hunter was away, and Mrs. Hunter, 
leaving the safety of the house for a 
bath in the out-door pool, looked up to 
see a young Indian, stripped, about to 
plunge into the pool with her. 

Those days are gone forever. They 
will live henceforth only in the minds 
of men and the dusty archives of a 
historical museum. The abandoned 
ghost cities which dot the hillsides stand 
as tombstones marking their passing. 
But the mountains are eternal. Serene, 
rugged, beautiful they stand, as they 
have stood through the ages when Mon- 
tana was a wilderness, as they will stand 
long after we have turned to dust and 
a new people shall inhabit the land. 
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snow-bound mountain peak kept 

silent watch upon a little valley, 
wherein two men labored over a fabu- 
lously rich placer. Far from civilization 
was this fount of power, gold! Gold the 
stuff which has been the mainspring of 
adventure danger and hardship since the 
beginning of recorded history; the lode- 
stone of good fortune and calamity. 

Never less than ten hours a day did 
the twain labor. One of the men worked 
with light heart and singing lips. The 
other worked with scowling mien and a 
black heart which supported a scheming 
mind. 

A year ago Jack Gannon had left 
Nome with Santo Wolfley, his paid 
helper and companion. Wolfley jumped 
at the offer of a year’s work at ten dol- 
lars a day and found—for—he had been 
down and out, having drained misfor- 
tune’s cup to the dregs when the big 
bluff and honest Gannon had found him. 

Gannon had never registered his 
claim, although he would when next he 
entered the confines of law and order. 
His reason for not legalizing his dis- 
covery had been two fold. First he knew 
that a rush of unseasoned gold seekers 
into the bleak unhospitable region would 
take a grisly toll and*he wanted to work 
and prospect for additional claims un- 
hindered. Now that Wolfley knew of 
the placer he would be compelled to 
record it, for he did not trust his surly 
employee, although he was piling up a 
generous amount of cash for one who 
never had had two thin dimes to rub 
against the other in all his checkered 
career. But Wolfley was not satisfied, 
he thought that Gannon should divide 
equally with him his good fortune; 
therefore, he proposed to Gannon that 
each share alike the wealth. 

Gannon put Wolfley’s proposition to 
scorn, driving home the fact that he 
had no part either in the expense or the 
hardship in the placer’s discovery. Also 
that his contract would land h:m in 
Nome with at least three thousand dol- 
lars in his “‘jeans.”” With this amount 
judiciously used—Gannon pointed out— 
Wolfley could finance a prospecting ex- 
pedition for himself if he did not wish 
to legalize the claims which he had al- 
ready staked out at their present loca- 
tion. If he decided to forego the hard- 
ships of gold hunting and mining he had 
plenty of money to go south and learn a 
good trade—but as to his sharing 
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equally in this enterprise it was absurd 
for him to even think of it. 

So it was that Wolfley plotted to 
appropriate the mine’s outpouring of 
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wealth for himself which he computed 
to be worth at least a million. 

The men took turns cooking. One 
day they struck an unusually rich streak, 
even for there, and the excited Gannon 
insisted upon working until the pocket 
was cleaned. For twenty hours they 
worked under the kindly light of the 
long Arctic day. When the work was 
done Wolfley prepared the meal. No 
sooner had the dead-tired Gannon dined 
when he dropped off into a deep sleep. 
Wolfley tried to arouse him—unavail- 
ingly — excitement and fatigue had 
drugged him, while envy and hatred 
kept awake the resentful Wolfley. 


Working feverishly Wolfley gathered 
the yellow stuff from its depositary and 
loading the dogs with the proceeds of 
his knavery he struck out. His plan 
was simple. He intended to cache the 
treasure upon the mountain’ which 
looked down upon them and then travel 
north with his dogs, rifle and ammuni- 
tion until he came upon an Eskimo 
tribe; there, he intended to live with 
them until the news of his robbery and 
the resultant search would cease, then 
he’d take the gold back to civilization 
as his own. Nothing could be simpler. 
Of course it involved him staying in the 
north for some years but he could well 
afford that for he was still young. 

Near the snowline with a grove of 
Alaskan spruce to mark it Wolfley con- 
cealed the wealth and kept on his way. 

As he treked north he congratulated 
himself. He had taken Gannon’s rifle 
and automatic, all the ammunition and 


practically all of the food supply along | 


with the dogs. Although tormented by 
the lack of sleep dread for the robbed, 
deserted man behind, spurred him on. 
At last feeling beyond pursuit Wolfley 
secured his dogs and slept. . . . 

He had no means of knowing where 
the first Eskimo village might be so he 
kept traveling due north figuring that 
sooner or later he would come to a 
native settlement and at the same time 
his course put him beyond the long arm 
of justice. 

Marching until near exhaustion in the 
long lasting light, Wolfley left the hills 
and mountains behind him and was now 
traveling over a vast and marshy plain. 
His food supply was getting short and 
anxiously he kept a lookout for game. 
Well he knew that he had to feed his 
dogs regularly to keep them under his 
control as they were half wild and had 
no love for him and would desert or 
possibly attack him at their first oppor- 
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tunity. Just as he thought that he would 
have to sacrifice one of the dogs for food 
a herd of caribou crossed his path. Un- 
slinging his rifle three of the beasts fell 
before his unerring aim. 

Congratulating himself upon his luck 
he dressed the kill and man and dogs 
gorged. After a sleep and with dogs 
laden with meat the trek continued. 

On and on forged the strange proces- 
sion. One day as the Arctic day was 
waning Wolfley stood on a bluff situ- 
ated midway between Capes Seppings 
and Thompson on the Bering Strait. 
Hugging the shore was a collection of 
skin tents, indicating that here at last 
was the sanctuary he sought. 

Finding a path which led to the vil- 
lage—he fired his rifle; and man and 
yelping dogs madly rushed downward to 
the haven. 

Gladly the Eskimos extended their 
hospitality to Wolfley. They had not 
seen a white man for many years—some 
of the tribe never, and they welcomed 
him, thinking that he was the forerun- 
ner of some trader. They were disap- 
pointed when they found that Wolfley 
was not a trader but that he expected 
to make his home with them. Extra 
mouths are not welcomed in an Eskimo 
settlement as it always means added 
complication in times of famine. How- 
ever Wolfley soon wormed himself into 
the little people’s good graces. In time 
he drove a bargain with the chief, trad- 
ing his dogs and some trinkets for the 
Eskimo’s daughter. Wolfley had proved 
himself a good hunter. His was the 
only rifle in the settlement and he was 
a great help in replenishing the tribal 
larder against the long Arctic night. His 
ammunition was plentiful and he never 
wasted a shot. 

Wolfley had always pictured the life 
of a white man in a tribe of Eskimos as 
a life of ease. However he had a rude 
awakening and like many who confuse 
their wishes with facts he discovered that 
it was no sinecure this life with the 
aborigines of the continent’s northern 
fringe. Life was hard. In the land of 
the long day and everlasting night the 
struggle was grim. It was a continual 
battle with nature and nature was a 
foeman who never gave quarter. He 
thought that the natives would be will- 
ing to keep him in what luxury they 
could afford but he was forcibly shown 
that in the Eskimo scheme of things there 
was no place for drones, one had to 
produce his share or perish. For a time 
he sulked in his igloo but hunger soon 
overcame his pouts and he took his rifle 
and brought in a plentiful supply of 
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seal meat. Now he learned another rule 
of the frozen North. All Eskimo tribes 
are run on the Utopian plan, therefore 
in time of famine whenever a hunter is 
lucky it is an invitation to the rest to 
help the fortunate one to dispose of his 
kill. He quickly found that it paid to 
follow the ethics of his adopted people. 

As time wore on he acquired the craft 
of the Eskimo. He learned to mask him- 
self at an air-hole and wait for a seal 
or possible whale to come up for breath- 
ing and how to handle a spear and knife 
with skill. He saw that it was policy 
to husband his ammunition and he 
fashioned a bow from whale-bone and 
became proficient in its use. 

There came moments of rebellion in 
Wolfley’s existence and he would pine 
for his kind and civilization. But when- 
ever he thought of fighting his way back 
to his old haunts the visions of prison 
masonry and what was worse the ter- 
rible wrath of Gannon, if he still lived, 
deterred him from traveling south. 

He determined to wait until the mem- 
ory of him and his crime was forgotten 
and then he would return; uncache his 
wealth and live on easy street for the 
remainder of his days. 

As month crowned month and year 
topped year Wolfley lived in a hell of 
uncertainty. There were times when he 
was contented. Beebee his wife was the 
most prized woman of the village—none 
could chew leather into such downy 
softness or sew garments as she. She 
was skilled in igloo building and often 
accompanied her lord on the hunt. She 
was to him a boon companion and ac- 
cepted his soft moments or his rage 
placidly. Then, at times, the need of 
his own kind wore upon his soul like 
a rasp and made him morose and quar- 
relsome and if he had not been a great 
hunter he would have been quietly killed 
by his fellow tribesmen and his wife and 
skins taken as the “spoils of justice.” 
But fox that Wolfley was he always 
sensed when he’d gone the limit in his 
tantrums. 

Trade existed to a limited extent at 
this remote spot near the top of the 
world. Whiskey and tobacco found its 
way into Wolfley’s igloo, not from direct 
trading with white men but with Eski- 
mos who lived further south and who 
in turn bartered their surplus tobacco 
and whiskey to those living in less fa- 
vored regions. Seeing that Wolfley’s 
skill and luck at hunting were phenom- 
enal he had plenty of the vile trade to- 
bacco for his pipe, and it seemed that 
Beebee always had a bottle of liquor 
secreted ; for, whenever her white spouse 
got unbearable she invariably p'acated 
him with a bottle of the liquid light- 
ning which passed for “good whiskey.” 

So all in all it is probable that Wol- 
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Instead of a deserted spot he saw a place teeming with activity. 


fley would have remained where he was 
for the rest of his days if it had not 
been for the lure of gold further south, 
that prime mover of good and evil. For 
here in this frozen land Wolfley had 
more catering to his ego than ever be- 
fore in all his sordid existence. In other 
words he was a big frog in a small 
puddle—but then he would argue to 
himself: when I get my gold and hit 
Broadway I'll be something of a frog 
there, or words to that effect. 


Now came a development in his fear 
enforced exile which but for the golden 
bait near the Noatak River would have 
been the deciding factor in the great 
debate—shall I stay—or fight my way 
back? On one of his lone hunts he came 
upon a herd of wild reindeer. He'd 
added roping to his accomplishments 
and instead of slaughtering the deer he 
captured six—five does and one buck. 
He had much trouble getting them to 
the settlement and a hard time to keep 
his fellow tribesmen from killing the 
animals. After explaining to them their 
value alive his popularity increased. 

During the summer months the 
marshy lands between the capes abound- 
ed in Tundra grass and the small herd 
of reindeer fattened and multiplied. 
When winter approached all those ex- 
cept those selected for breeding purposes 
were slaughtered and their hides and 
meat disposed of. Now there was never 
any struggle for meat in the winter for 
Wolfley had his dried and smoked flesh 
in plenty. 

His reindeer monopoly made him the 
richest and most powerful man in his 
adopted community. 

In fact he was now so contented with 
his environment that he put off the idea 
of returning to civilization indefinitely 


and would probably never have !eft lis 
Arctic refuge if the great omnipresence 
“the unexpected” had not happened. At 
first it nearly broke his reason—but 
finally it proved a great source of merri- 
ment and comfort to him. . . . 

A booming gun shattered the Arctic 
day and wrenched the sleeping village 
into wakefulness. Rushing to the shore 
the Eskimos saw a great white vessel— 
she was square rigged and a brown fun- 
nel vomited smoke into the clear atmo- 
sphere. Looking at the graceful ship 
from his home of skins Wolfley turned 
a sickly white underneath his bush of 
beard. “At last,” he muttered; “they've 
come for me!” It needed no starry flag 
to identify the cutter for often he had 
seen her anchored off Nome in days so 
long ago that it appeared like a dream. 
In a panic he raced for the interior. 
Finally his exertions and fears became 
too much for him and he dropped in 
the Tundra grass to think. 

“Hell,” he ejaculated, addressing one 
of his herd which was gazing at him 
speculatively: “they'd never recognize 
me. Would they? I used to be clean 
shaved. Now I’m all beard. One side 
of my face is scarred with bear claws 
and the tip of my nose is frost nipped— 
I’m going aboard!” 

As he retraced his steps he thought 
out a plan of action and a plausible 
account of his being where he was, if 
the cutter’s officers questioned him. 

Tumbling into his kayak he headed 
toward the cutter with powerful strokes. 
The ship’s personnel were surprised at 
the sight of a white man in this remote 
Eskimo haunt. He was questioned. To 
their surprise he declined to return with 
them to civilization. However, the very 
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HE ROUND, red glare of the 
| morning sun slowly crept up over 

Z the mountain between the Twin 
Peaks fading away the last vestige of 
dawn, showing a cloudless blue sky 
above, and glistened down on the glass 
window panes of Minersville, the sleepy 
little town in the narrow canyon, a few 
hundred feet below the summit of the 
Sierras. 

It was the first day of June, and the 
level places on the mountain side showed 
a faint green color, through the thin 
layer of snow that had fallen the night 
before, that was fast melting under the 
bright morning sun; and the tall firs 
and pines were fast losing their ermine 
garb that enshrouded them, leaving only 
white spots here and there, in the can- 
yons and shaded nooks, the last of the 
heavy winter snow, that spring that had 
now come was rapidly thawing and 
draining into the mountain streams. 

The sap in the trees had started up, 
and the buds budding ready for burst- 
ing; the wild flowers opening up and 
drinking in the sunlight; the birds 
twittered and sang in the trees, and the 
squirrels scampered from limb to limb 
in playful recognition of the season. All 
nature was awake in answer to the 
seasonal call of early morning spring. 

Anna Sanchez had slept late this 
morning and the bright sun shone in 
through the window and awakened her. 
This was late for her; Taylor would be 
in soon for breakfast and his noon-day 
lunch to take with him to his work at 
the mine on the creek; she must hurry. 
So Anna hurried, the best she could, at 
her age and weight, for she was sixty 
and weighed over two hundred. But 
she waddled out to the kitchen and was 
not long in getting the wood fire started 
in the stove, the bacon on, and stirring 
up the wheat cake batter while the 
griddle was heating over the fire, so 
when Taylor came in and had washed 
his face in the cold spring water at the 
kitchen sink, his breakfast of hot cakes, 
bacon and coffee was on the table for 
him, and while he ate she prepared his 
noon-day lunch to take with him. 


R FIVE SUMMERS this had 
been the routine life of Anna San- 
chez. When Taylor came back after 
work in the evening, she had his meal 
prepared for him, and she put in her 
time during the day with her house- 
work; her chores; getting in the wood 
and tending her small vegetable garden 
in the yard. 
When there happened to be a good 
“clean up” of gold in the fall; and after 
paying her grub bill at the store there 
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was sufficient left over, she would go 
out to San Francisco or Los Angeles 
for the winter. But this only happened 
once and each winter she was compelled 
to stay in, marooned there on the top 
of the mountain from October to May, 
snowed in until spring. Her supplies, 
from the store seven miles distant, being 
packed to her by Taylor, who made the 
trip once a month on snow shoes. 


Like the squirrel hoarding away the 
nuts in a hollow tree for winter, each 
day she, and with Taylor’s help, through 
the summer months piled away wood in 
the large shed that adjoined the kitchen, 
filling it for use through the long winter, 
when each day it kept her busy feeding 
the fires of the two stoves to drive out 
the intense winter cold of the high moun- 
tain altitude, that crept in through the 
cracks of the old and decaying house 
that she lived in. It was the best house 
in the little town of a few families, and 
had been the “mansion home” of the 
booming mining town of 3000 people 
sixty or seventy years before. 

Anna Sanchez owned the land, the 
land-marks, the whole townsite, which 
included all the ruins of the old build- 
ings of the once prosperous mining town 
of Minersville. And in addition to this, 
she owned other placer mining claims, 
totaling in all near one thousand acres, 
all rich in gold. 

She had inherited this property, both 
from her father and her late husband. 
It was rich in gold, all highly proven 
prospects, and some of it having been 
considerably mined until the govern- 
ment, both national and state, had 
stopped the mining years before, on ac- 
count of the debris filling up the creeks 
and rivers. 


This had killed mining and the town 
of Minersville as well. The property 
was all fabulously rich in gold but was 
lying dormant awaiting a change in 
conditions whereby a permit could be 
obtained from the government, allow- 
ing the working of the mines and the 
recovery of the gold. 

Her father had lived in California in 
the “50’s,” and he had grown wealthy 
and acquired much mining property, but 
when this mining was stopped, he re- 
turned to his home in New York City, 
where he engaged in business but re- 
tained much of this property and it had 
fallen to her years later at his death. 

In New York Anna was born and 
passed the years of her girlhood sur- 
rounded by all the comforts and luxu- 
ries. that money could buy. And here 
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she married Dr. Sanchez, a young man 
of her set from a wealthy family. And 
she had done well, and the young doctor 
had done well too, and was happy and 
proud of his charming and accomplished 
wife. 

His practice grew and he prospered, 
until at middle age he retired from the 
practice of his profession, and with his 
wife and son now grown, moved to 
California. 

During all these years Anna had kept 
the taxes paid on the mining property in 
California she had inherited from her 
father, but she had never seen it, and 
had only thought of it in a sentimental 
way in connection with her father’s 
early life in California. 

They visited this property in June 
and the three of them all having passed 
their lives wholly in the city, were 
charmed with the rough grandeur and 
scenic beauty of the mountains. 

For two years they passed most of 
their time there, all through the sum- 
mers and part of the winter, through 
the snow. 

Then Dr. Sanchez died, and the next 
summer the son, apparently strong and 
in good health dropped dead. He had 
become overheated and drank a large 
glass of some cold drink, causing his 
death. 

This left Mrs. Sanchez alone in the 
world. She had no other close re‘atives 
and her friends were in the East where 
she had passed all her life. For several 
years after, she lived in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco except a few months dur- 
ing the summer at the mines in the 
mountains. 

During this time the late doctor’s 
estate was being probated in New York, 
and when this was all settled it gave 
her, the sole heir, only about $20,000 
in cash and the mining property the 
doctor had bought, adjoining hers in- 
cluding the townsite of Miners. 

The doctor, before his death, had be- 
come infatuated with California and 
mining and had added to the holdings 
that she had inherited until their acre- 
age in the mines totaled nearly 100) 
acres, most of th.s being unpatented land. 

When he had given up his practice in 
New York, his income had stopped; 
their expense of living had been drawn 
out of their capital, and this together 
with the outlay for the property he 
bought, and a loss on some marginal 
securities, had reduced the assets of the 
estate to the low ebb she had found it, 
to her surprise. 

She had ‘inherited in cash only about 
what was equal to two years of the 
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annual allowance that she had been used 
to, and the vast acreage of mining prop- 
erty, that was non-productive—an ex- 
pense, for annual assessment work and 
general taxes. 

She then went to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and then on East, trying 
to interest capital in her mines, but with 
no success. This was duriag the World 
War when gold mining was low on 
account of the high cost of production, 
with no raise in the value of the product. 

The “shoestring” promoters were 
thick and to sum the matter up quickly, 
between them and the lawyers, with 
whom she had dealings, it was only a 
short time—a few years until her money 
was all gone, and the lady who had 
been reared and lived to past middle life 
in ease and luxury, found herself flat 
broke, with her only asset, a “white ele- 
phant”’ of an immense mining property. 
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father, Henry Taylor, Jr., who did the 
principal work on it. He drove (quot- 
ing from Mining Engineer’s report) “a 
tunnel five feet by six and one-half feet 
in the clear—into the ridge between the 
Portal and the River, for 
a distance of 4000 feet, with the view 
of working the ancient river channel 
known to exist in the close proximity of 
the end of the present tunnel.” From 
early manhood to middle age of life he 
had worked and expended all his earn- 
ings on this tunnel, drifting towards 
and gradually coming nearer this “An- 
cient River Channel” within close prox- 
imity to this fabulously rich gold deposit 
he expected to find when the tunnel 
caved in for a length of about 75 feet 
near the middle. 

He had banked his whole life on this 
one thing —striking this “Ancient 
River Channel,” and when this cave-in 














A snow-clad mountain peak kept silent watch 


HE common expression is that when 

your money goes your friends go with 
it. This is true insofar as you see it, 
for when you have gone clear down to 
bed rock—flat broke, you imagine that 
the few loyal ones have gone with the 
others, and it is you, yourself that 
widens the gulf between. 

Anna Sanchez was proud and when 
she found her money all gone, she 
turned towards home, the only home 
she then had—up on top of the Sierras, 
and did not appeal to her friends for aid. 

John Taylor was of the third genera- 
tion who had owned the Taylor Mine 
adjoining Minersville. 

His grandfather, Henry Taylor, 
staked this mine in '49, but it was John’s 


occurred, he was hopelessly in debt, and 
he became discouraged, his health failed 
and that winter he died, passing the 
task of completing the tunnel and tap- 
ping the “Ancient River Channel” on 
to the third generation—his son John. 

It was about the year 1910 that John 
inherited the Taylor mine. He was in 
his early twenties at that time and was 
an industrious, steady and_ rather 
capable young man, but he had one bad 
handicap. He was totally deaf and 
dumb—had been born with this affliction 
and could neither hear a sound nor 
speak a word. 

His main object in life was to com- 
plete the work his father had started— 
drive through to the “Ancient River 
Channel.” But try as hard as he did, 
the best he could do was to keep up the 
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assessment work on the mine, with no 
headway made, in clearing out the cave- 
in in the tunnel. 

Mrs. Sanchez was also deaf, and for 
five years she had not been able to hear 
the sound of a human voice. And to 
talk to her it was necessary to use the 
sign language or write and let her 
read it. 

When she moved out to the mines, 
she realized that she had much to learn 
about mining to succeed in making them 
profitable, and it was hard for her to 
derive a great amount of the informa- 
tion she needed so badly on account of 
her deafness. 

So when she met Taylor who only 
knew the sign language, he became her 
main source of information and _ in- 
structor in mining. 

The interests of Mrs. Sanchez and 
Taylor were alike. They both had rich 
properties undeveloped, adjoining each 
other. 

Taylor’s property would produce 
nothing until the tunnel was completed, 
but Mrs. Sanchez’ mines being. placer, 
could be worked even in a small way 
by one man, with pick and shovel and 
some little gold recovered. So they 
pooled their interests, and they obtained 
a permit from the government to install 
a small hydraulic plant, and use the 
water to run it. This plant Taylor 
rigged up in the most primitive manner 
of hydraulic mining, and worked it each 
summer on the creeks, dividing the 
“clean up” with Mrs. Sanchez when the 
season had closed. 

Five years ago this partnership 
started, when they matched their “white 
elephants” of mining properties to- 
gether into one team, trying each year to 
draw out enough gold to pay for devel- 
opment of the mines. And each of the 
five years were disappointments, for the 
amount of the cleanup never ran over 
the amount necessary to defray their 
living expenses, keep up the assessment 
work required by law, on the unpatented 
claims; and pay the general taxes. 

And this summer again they will be 
at the same task; the deaf and dumb 
man, with the vision always before him 
that has come down to him from his 
fathers, of the “Ancient River Channel,” 
will be working every available daylight 
hour of the long days of the short sum- 
mer season, wearing his finger ends sore, 
among the great boulders, with his 
primitive hydraulic outfit, washing out 
the gold, hoping to strike the rich 
“pocket” that will furnish funds to en- 
able him to go on with the tunnel in 
the Taylor mine. 

And all through the summer long, the 
lady who was reared and lived to past 
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Richard Kruger--A Painter of Sunsets 


AN FRANCISCO has a painter who 

specializes in landscape, under the 

effect of the sunset. He is Richard Kru- 
ger. 

Perhaps before this study of his work 
is published, he may be going east. He 
has now an excellent opportunity to ex- 
hibit his latest and most telling paint- 
ings in the major eastern cities, Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
so on. Later on, he will visit the capitals 
of Europe. Altogether, he has a golden 
prospect before him. The dream of such 
a tour must have haunted him for many 
years, but his funds have been short. And 
the manner in which the prospect bright- 
ened up for him constitutes an enticing 
story. It simply demonstrates the faith 
that he had in his work and in the ulti- 
mate justification of it. I think, it is 
not any betrayal of confidence to say that 
Kruger is going east with the financial 
co-operation given to him by one of his 
laymen admirers. His admirer in this 
case is not a highbrow. He is a man 
whose tastes are typically Main Streety, 
perhaps. In plain words, he is the aver- 
age citizen. There is a quality in Kru- 
ger’s work which hits the average man, 
American or European, with deep 
pathos. Kruger’s painting is not primar- 
ily intellectual, sophisticated, attentu- 
ated, or bizarre in the modernistic sense. 
There are no stunts displayed upon his 
canvasses. There is an attraction of 
quite another order. 

What Kruger does is to follow the 
naturalistic method, not the convention- 
alized symbolic or any other impression- 
istic system. He belongs, of course, to 
none of the schools that we hear so much 
about these days. “I’ve my own tastes 
and feelings, my own individuality.” 
He says that modestly. 

Any one can see what Kruger paints. 
No mystic code of the painter’s art is 
necessary to decipher his meanings. Yet, 
there is a deeply romantic feeling in it 
all. It is not the instinct of curiosity 


middle age in the “Hot House” atmo- 
sphere of luxury and ease, in the city 
mansion, will fry the bacon—cook the 
meals and attend the wants of the man 
who is washing out the gold in his 
primitive way on the top of the great 
Sierras. 

And each night, by lamplight, as she 


waits on him as he eats his late supper 
and their hands talk, she will listen with 
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that Kruger evokes. It is the emotions 
of the tender sort that his landscapes 
wake up. Kruger’s temperament is that 
of the poets of the early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in England. You naturally think 
of Keats and Coleridge, Wordsworth and 
others of the same category. Among 
painters, the name that comes up most 
easily in association with Kruger’s work 
is that of the eminent Victorian, the great 
Turner. Wordsworth spoke of Turner’s 
colors as representing the light that never 
was on sea or land. The light that 
never was on sea or land, glows also 
from Kruger’s canvasses. 

Kruger paints with a very few colors. 
His entire equipment is confined to about 
four colors, including white which is 
hardly a separate color. With this simple 
chromatic material, he manages to paint 
epic scenes of the desert and of the sea, 
under the irridescence of the setting sun. 
There is endless variety in his work. The 
overtone of feeling is that of the Ro- 
mantic poetry. Romantic poets have con- 
cerned themselves incessantly with the 
themes of love, death, night, evening, 
dawn, sea, desert. All these emotions 
are stirred looking at the Kruger pic- 
tures. 

The sourness of the modern youth has 
not entered Kruger’s soul and his art 
shows his freshness, optimism and deter- 
mination to bathe his subjects in a flood 
of tender beauty and brilliance. 

It is strange that San Franciscans 
have not known Kruger by his work as 
a serious painter. Partly it is his own 
fault. He has tried hard enough, it 
seems, to conceal rather than reveal the 
genuine core of artistry in his nature. 
Was it shyness? Or was it a calculat- 
ing instinct admonishing him to wait for 
the right hour to strike for him, the right 
hour which at last struck for him? Any- 
way, we've known him in all his other 
guises. He has kept the pot boiling, up 
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her eyes for the words she longs to hear 
—‘the rich pocket.” 

Some day the capital required will be 
available and the Taylor mine will be 
opened up and the tunnel will be pushed 
through to the “Ancient River Chan- 
nel,” and big hydraulic plants will wash 
out and recover the millions of dollars 
of gold that lies hidden in the Anna 
Sanchez properties; and it is to be hoped 


Stockton street, near California, in his 
attractive “atelier,” by doing all sorts of 
things in the nature of skilled crafts- 
manship. He has been an interior decor- 
ator, and even house renovator in the 


architectural sense. He has made beau- 
tiful and highly priced chests and metal- 
wares. But all this was merely a means 
to an end. The end was a succesful ca- 
reer as a painter, pure and simple. 
Behind this silent self-training, Kru- 
ger carries quite a romantic background. 
He was born in Germany. But his par- 
ents were American citizens. He was 
educated in Europe, where he studied the 
arts of painting and drawing under 
some noted artists. When twenty years 
of age he came to New York. But he 
had an irrepressible wanderlust. He had 
the gypsy spirit. Its impulse sent him 
out on foot towards the West. Kruger 
tramped all the way from New York to 
Los Angeles. On the way he studied 
the desert, from the point of view of the 
painter. He made hundreds of sketches 
of the desert, mostly at twilight. Later 
on, in California, he painted the sea un- 
der sunset colors. It is no easy job, as any 
painter knows, to tackle the disc of the 
sun in all its glory, and the atmosphere 
around, maintaining both its atmospheric 
lightness and _ irridescence. Kruger 
contends that for a California artist 
it is easier to acquire the gift of portray- 
ing sunsets, than for the eastern or more 
northern artists. The favorite phase of 
the atmosphere in Kruger’s work is not 
of torrid heat, nor of chilling cold: It 
is the temperate clime that he delights in 
painting. Isn’t that characteristically 
Californian? In a sense it is character- 
istic of the romantic art ,imbued with a 
passion for faithful naturalism, of the 
last century in its earlier career. In 
Kruger’s work the eastern and European 
art-lovers will see a California efflore- 
scence, which is also an old-world mem- 
ory of beauty, hope and fidelity to nature. 


that this will be soon and not at a too 
late date for the man and the woman to 
profit by this development, in whose 
families these properties have been held 
for three-fourths of a century. 

These properties can all be worked 
now. Since the new dam built in 1925 
takes care of the debris and stops it be- 
fore it reaches the rivers of the valley 
below, the government will issue permits 
to mine in this particular district. 
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Nozemtle:, 


HE greatest of all dramatic produc- 

tions, “The Miracle,” is coming to 
San Francisco for three weeks, begin- 
ning Monday, December 27, and is pre- 
dicted to make theatrical history and to 
promote interest and appreciation of art 
in the theatre in a bigger way than any- 
thing ever shown here. 

Morris Gest, who will present “The 
Miracle” at the Civic Auditorium, 
which will be transformed into a 
Twelfth Century Gothic Cathedral for 
the purpose, has promised to make the 
San Francisco production, equal in 
every respect to the eight other presen- 
tations which have been made in this 
country. All theatrical records for at- 
tendance and receipts were broken in 
the six American cities in which “The 
Miracle” has so far been shown. The 
original cost of the production was 
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The setting for “The Miracle” which will re- 
quire two weeks to install in the 
Civic Auditorium 


$612,000. The cost of bringing “The 
Miracle” to San Francisco, converting 
the Civic Auditorium into a reproduc- 
tion of a Gothic Cathedral and the ex- 
pense of carrying on with the cast of 
600 actors, singers and “extras” is esti- 
mated at $300,000 for the three weeks. 

Lady Diana Manners, noted English 
beauty, daughter of the late eighth Duke 
of Rutland, will head the big cast. She 
will be seen in the role of the Madonna 
which she created in the American pro- 
duction, and she also will play the part 
of the Nun on certain evenings, alter- 
nating with Elinor Patterson, beautiful 
Chicago heiress; and Miss Iris Tree, 
daughter of the late Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm-Tree, one of England’s greatest 
actor-managers; and Madame Elizabeth 
Schirmer. 


“The Miracle” brings about a great 
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art convention wherever it is produced. 
Such has been the effect of the presenta- 
tions of this gigantic-music-drama-panto- 
mime-spectacle in London and eighteen 
other principal European cities, as well 
as in New York, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Boston, St. Louis and Chicago—the only 
American cities as yet to have witnessed 
its performances. 

“The Miracle” was first created by 
Max Reinhardt, the European wizard 
of stagecraft, in 1911, in the Olympia, 
London. There 30,000 people vaw the 
performance daily. It was later pro- 
duced with great triumph in Berlin, 
Stockholm, Vienna and other capitals. 
When Professor Reinhardt came to 
America in 1923 to supervise the making 
of the gigantic and costly production of 
“The Miracle” planned by Morris 
Gest, he remained until the greatest in- 
novation in the history of the theatre 
in the entire world was completed and 
presented. It was an _ epoch-making 
event; the greatest, most impressive, 
most beautiful dramatic offering the 
theatre anywhere had ever seen or 
known. Never has dramatic action been 
so soul-stirring. Never have mobs been 
so skillfully handled. Never has a dra- 
matic spectacle had so good and appro- 
priate music, the compositions in this 
case, being by the late Englebert Hum- 
perdinck, composer of “Haensel and 
Gretel” and the “Koenigskinder.”’ See- 
ing “The Miracle” is something to an- 
ticipate for weeks in advance, and a 
memory to cherish for years thereafter. 

Not within the memory has the audi- 
torium as well as the stage of a theatre 
been transformed to a particular pur- 
pose and illusion. Not within recollec- 
tion has an American public sat under 
three hours of pantomime with only 
music of an orchestra, the occasional in- 
tervention of a chorus and the recital 
of the Lord’s Prayer by a single person- 
age, to break the silence. 

On the day after the last performance 
of “The Miracle” in New York, edi- 
torial epitaphs appeared in all the news- 
papers. A few words from one of these 
newspapers may fittingly be quoted. In 
the editorial columns of the New York 
Times appeared the following: 

“*The Miracle’ introduced the unique 
and spectacular genius ef Max Rein- 
hardt to the American public, and it en- 
abled one of the foremost of American 
scenic artists, Norman-Bel Geddes, to 
give free rein to his talent . . . Outside 
of New York it will also succeed, for 
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its reputation as a noble achievement of 
scenic imagination has preceded it in 
mighty waves ... It will remain as a 
landmark in the history of the Ameri- 
can theatre In the realm of art, 
“The Miracle,” for one thing, has sup- 
plied an example of immense coopera- 
tion, of Max Reinhardt, Mr. Geddes 
the assisting directors, the actors and 
the musicians involved. It illustrates the 
nature and problems of pantomime and 
of the manipulation of crowds and en- 
sembles and the multiform uses of light. 
And for the cause of acting it did one 
thing for which we must always be 
grateful, it provided a steady succession 
of subst.tutes in the diverse roles, by 
which we saw the same part played by 
various artists, and so helped our the- 
atre toward something it lacks, 
the habit of disconnecting acting from 


’ 
sorely 











The Knight and the Nun kneel before the 
statue of the Madonna 


the actors’ selves and seeing better the 
character of it as an art. 

“As theatrical enterprise, “The Mir- 
acle’ represents a show of energy, cour- 
age, enthusiasm and promoting ability 
and a feat of elaborate eng.neering that 
has never been equaled in the course of 
our more serious stage history. That 
such a colossal venture could be changed 
and made to prosper is a significant com- 
ment on the resources and possibilities 
of our theatre public.” 

The resources and possibilities of that 
theatre public have been even more 
startlingly and emphatically proved by 
the succeeding engagements of “The 
Miracle” in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Bos- 
ton, St. Louis and Chicago, and it is 
confidently anticipated that in San Fran- 
cisco there will be the same response to 
the opportunity afforded during the lim- 
ited engagement of this world master- 
p.ece of stage craft. 
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NE of the Past Presidents of the 
O General Federation of Women’s 

Clubs has said: “A club is a 
group of organized women in every 
community that may be depended upon 
to promote all matters looking forward 
to the betterment of life.” 

Where is the community without a 
call for participation in some movement 
reaching out to touch the great need of 
humanity. In summarizing the work of 
the different interests of the organized 
women of the State the relief groups 
stand out as the most important. The 
tremendous service rendered to fellow 
citizens is of the greatest significance, 
showing as it does an expansion of sym- 
pathy and kindness and a broadening 
of the knowledge of the vicissitudes of 
life. 

If anyone feared that the efforts of 
club women in patriotic service would 
be dissipated after the war they should 
know something of the co-operation with 
ex-service men and women. This work 
has been carried on so quietly and system- 
atically that few, even of the women 
themselves, realize the magnitude of it. 

Fourteen per cent of all hospitalized 
war patients are in California. Here 
they are cared for in the seven govern- 
ment hospitals of the State. 

Letterman and the Marine Hospital 
in San Francisco, the Tubercular Hos- 
pital at Livermore, Alameda County, 
the Base Hospital for mental cases at 
Palo Alto, Santa Clara County, San 
Fernando and Sawtelle both in Los An- 
geles County and the Marine Base Hos- 
pital at San Diego. 

The American War Mothers, an or- 
ganization composed entirely of mothers 
who had sons or daughters in the war, 
confine their work to ex-service men 
and women and their families. 

It is one of the few institutions incor- 
porated by an Act of Congress and so 
a strict account of all the work done is 
periodically rendered to the govern- 
ment. 

All of the veteran institutions of the 
State are included in their activities. 
Reports show that California, of all the 
States stands first in hospital work. 

The ex-soldier is never forgotten, his 
family is also visited and given aid when 
necessary, and in all cases when dis- 
charged a position is secured and a check 
with a suit of civilian clothes starts him 
on his way. 

The American Legion Auxiliary was 
organized over six years ago and has 
over two hundred and fifty thousand 
members. It is the largest dues-paying 
body, composed exclusively of women, 
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in the world. California’s membership 
reaches nine thousand. Aside from look- 
ing after the comforts of the disabled 
veteran, the task of rehabilitation and 
child welfare is the most important part 
of their work. 

The cost of the entire welfare work 
of the State is over fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

In the hills of Livermore, not far 
from Oakland, two hundred and fifty 
tubercular ex-service patients are being 
made happy and comfortable through 
the efforts of different groups. It is the 
only hospital of its kind west of the 
Rocky Mountains. The Legion Auxil- 
iary this year established a day nursery 
with a paid attendant to care for the 
children whose mothers are visiting pa- 
tients; for no child is allowed on the 
grounds or in the wards. 

Aside from the main building there 
is a cottage where overseas nurses are 
cared for and given every aid. One thou- 
sand dollars was given toward the fur- 
nishing of the cottage by the women of 


the Alameda District, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the Overseas 
League. 


The grounds of the hospital have been 
planted in flowers, shrubs and trees by 
the Alameda District and will be called 
the “Federation Gardens.” 

Outdoor moving pictures which can 
be seen by the patients from their cots 
have also been installed. In the screened 
enclosure of the patio of the Occupa- 
tional Therapy building fifty canary 
birds lend their-carols to help brighten 
the days. 

From the Browns Valley Club of 
Napa County hundreds of bed jackets 
and caps have been sent, while a constant 
supply of jelly, jam, fruits and flowers 
are supplied by many different groups. 
The Alameda District alone the past 
vear has given one hundred records, one 
hundred and fifty garments, one hun- 
dred books, five hundred handkerchiefs, 
two hundred Christmas boxes and a 
check for three hundred dollars to be 
used for incidentals. 

An outdoor swimming pool for the 
base hospital at Palo Alto was an incen- 
tive for the combined effort of several 
groups this year. There are now in Cali- 
fornia under treatment about six hun- 
dred and fifty mental cases, of these five 
hundred and sixty are at Palo Alto. 

A swimming tank was considered a 
desirable adjunct in the care and treat- 
ment of these patients. After some months 
a fund of seven thousand dollars has 
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been accumulated to meet the expenses 
of construction. The Overseas League, 
Women’s Auxiliaries, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Orders of the Eastern 
Star and individuals have contributed 
toward the financing. 

Swimming, besides being beneficial 
from a hygienic and medical standpoint 
will be new form of occupational ther- 
apy. 

In the Los Angeles District the ac- 
tivities of co-operation with war vet- 
erans are continuous. At Sawtelle a day 
nursery, called the Children’s Lodge, 
has been built and equipped and at San 
Fernando one of the sun rooms of the 
Woman’s Building has been furnished. 
Ventura county has cottages for disabled 
men. Recently the Ventura Woman’s 
Club sold twenty five hundred dollars 
worth of handcraft made by the men. 
A cookie jar which was established in 
July, 1924, has been kept filled by the 
Ventura county club women; one club 
each month being responsible. 

The Philanthropy and Civics Club of 
Los Angeles pay regular visits to the 
Sawtelle patients: Birthdays of all of 
the men are always remembered, and 
shoes, bath robes, slippers, sweaters, 
shirts fountain pens, new books and 
magazines are contributed. 

In San Jose, Santa Clara county, a 
group of women served during the war 
in the San Jose National Defenders 
Club. In July, 1920, after the actual 
war service was ended, this same group 
reorganized for the purpose of creating 
a systematic participation in brightening 
the lives of the patients confined in the 
Base Hospital at Palo Alto. 

This activity has been continuous. 
Once a month an outdoor picnic and 
entertainment is given at some home 
with extensive grounds. Frequent auto 
rides to points of interest around the 
valley, parties and dinners at the hos- 
pital, with many luxuries, and Christ- 
mas festivities are some of the things 
these women never forget. Thirty sub- 
scriptions to magazines have been given 
each year. 

Three sales of handcraft made by the 
men have been sponsored by the club 
with several hundred dollars turned over 
to the hospital and to the boys. 

Of the two hundred and sixty two 
thousand dollars raised for relief by the 
Parent-Teacher Associations the past 
year, fifty four thousand was used for 
philanthropy and about eighty seven 
thousand on nutrition. Three hundred 
and sixty-five associations of the State 
have supplied hot lunches. 

(Continued on Page 368) 
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A Napoleonic Bandit 


HE tireless, raging Villa was 

everywhere on the battlefield, im- 

parting some of his zeal to the 
men. The revolutionary commander-in- 
chief, Don Francisco Madero, viewing 
his prowess at a distance with field 
glasses, inquired of a subaltern: “Who 
is that daring man?” 

“Francisco Villa,” answered the of- 
ficer ; “he whom you lately commissioned 
captain.” 

“Send him here,” commanded Ma- 
dero. 

When Villa appeared before him Ma- 
dero praised him warmly and concluded 
by saying: “I shall keep you in mind, 
Captain Villa.” 

On the spot the rude guerilla felt an 
affection for Madero that was almost 
adoration. Praise and kind words had 
not fallen to his lot heretofore. 

“If you will give me a thousand men,” 
he told the chief, “I promise to take the 
(ity tonight.” 


“See General Orozco,” responded 
Madero, smiling. “If he is willing, all 
right.” 


But Orozco did not look with favor 
upon the project, being inclined to be 
jealous of Villa, so it had to be aban- 
doned. 

The rebels had learned of the Amer- 
ican threat to Navarro, and took advan- 
tage of it. They posted men in such a 
manner that the federals could not fire 
upon them without firing toward the 
American shore, thus they became im- 
mune from any return fire. 

At last the white flag went up at 
Ciudad Juarez and the triumphant rev- 
olutionaries entered the place. This was 
a signal victory for the Madero cause 
and sealed the fate of the Diaz reg:me. 

The federal and revolutionary lead- 
ers assembled in the captured city and 
formulated the Treaty of Ciudad Juarez. 
President Diaz was forced to resign and 
the Mexican ambassador in Washing- 
ton, de la Barra, was named provisional 
president. 

All this took time and the impatient 
Villa fretted like a dog in leash. He 
wanted action. The quick triumph of 
the revolution did not at all suit him. 
“Let us go to the capital,”’ said he, ‘and 
hang Diaz and the rest of the federal 
officials.” 

Eventually the Maderistas made their 
triumphal entry into the City of Mex- 
ico. Pancho Villa led the escort. It was 
his first visit to the capital. Madero 
and his followers were received as 
heroes. Pancho, riding proudly at the 
head of the escort, received the accla- 
mations of the people with swelling 
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bosom. From the balconies fragrant 
roses fluttered against his savage face 
and his bristling moustache twisted in 
what was meant for a smile. The ex- 
peon, the ex-bandit, was receiving his 
first taste of glory and it intoxicated 
him. 

After a short and more or less wild 
sojourn in Mexico City, Villa went to 
his chief, Madero, and requested leave 
of absence until he might be needed 
again for active service. The revolu- 
tionary chieftain was busy making prep- 
arations for his presidential campaign, 
but he received his subordinate with his 
usual urbanity. 

“Hello, Pancho,” he exclaimed, “what 
can I do for you?” 

Villa stated his desire, which Madero 
at once .granted cheerfully and caused 
the ex-bandit chief to be presented with 
a large sum of money. 

Villa made his way to the state of 
Chihuahua, but not for the purpose of 
renewing his life of banditry there. The 
Captain Villa of the revolutionary army 
was tired of that wild, strenuous life. 
Besides, he was a man of middle age 
now. Believing that Madero, his be- 
loved chief, would have no further need 
of his services, he decided to settle down 
and go into business. “Villa, the 
Butcher,”” would go into the butchery 
business. He opened up a meat market 
in Chihuahua City. Little he dreamed 
that the peace then reigning was only 
a temporary truce, soon to be most rude- 
ly and savagely broken. 

Scarcely had Madero assumed the 
Mexican presidency when his enemies 
began plotting his downfall. Pascual 
Orozco headed a revolt against the new 
administration. This was the same 
Orozco who had been a companion in 
arms with Villa and between whom and 
the latter much rivalry and jealousy had 
existed. 

Villa was still carrying on his meat 
business in Chihuahua, intent upon ac- 
quiring enough capital to buy a ranch. 
When he heard of the revolt against 
his adored chief he immediately disposed 
of his business and hastened to Mexico 
City to offer his services to Madero, 
who welcomed him with joy. “Fhe 
ever faithful Pancho,” he acclaimed him. 
“To show my appreciation of your zeal 
and constancy I am going to appoint 
you a colonel and send you against the 
traitors.” 

Villa was sent to Torreon to serve 
in the forces of General Victoriano Hu- 
erta. He showed Huerta his commis- 


sion from the president. Huerta received 
him with bad grace. 

“So you were sent here to command 
a regiment, were you?” he asked Villa 
sneeringly. “Well, we shall see later 
on. But for the present you will attach 
yourself to the regiment of Colonel Luis 
Herrera and be subject to his orders.” 

This was an affront that Villa deeply 
resented, but he said nothing. He was 
sorely tempted to send a protest to Ma- 
dero, but decided to submit to the in- 
dignity for the present. 

Colonel Herrera 
with distrust. He saw 
to be feared. 

In spite of his dislike for the man, 
Villa was forced to admire Huerta. He 
was unquestionably an able general and 
administered crushing defeats right and 
left to the new insurrectos, in spite of 
their much superior numbers. The reb- 
els lacked discipline and concerted 
action. 

Finally by express orders from Moe- 
dero Villa superseded Herrera in the 
command. This made the latter a most 
bitter enemy to Pancho and he immedi- 
ately set about his undoing. H-> caused 
all manner of falsehoods to be circu- 
lated about the new colonel. Finally he 
went before Huerta and accused Villa of 
stealing a fine horse from a neighboring 
estate. The general sent an orderly to 
command the ex-bandit chief to appear 
before him. 

Villa received the chief angrily. “Tell 
that old drunkard to go to hades,” he 
told the orderly. “I refuse to obey.”’ In- 
subordination came easy with Pancho. 
He was not accustomed to obeying any- 
body. Besides, he probably counted 
overmuch on the support of Madero. 

General Huerta had Villa’s quarters 
surrounded, his men disarmed, and the 
insubordinate colonel was taken pris- 
oner. 

Villa was overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment. Among his wild followers such 
a little thing as he had done was taken 
as a jest. Discipline was a thing that 
they knew neither by name nor practice. 

He was still more astonished when 
he learned that insubordination during 
war time was punishable with death. 

In Mexico a culprit is not left long 
in suspense as to his fate. Quickly came 
a squad of soldiers, Villa was taken to 
a ruined wall that had witnessed many 
former executions and the death sen- 
tence read to him. 

Villa had never before exhibited fear 
or cowardice, but now he weakened. 
Trembling, with his hat in his hand, 
he begged the commander of the firing 


received him also 


in Villa a rival 
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squad to take him before Huerta that 
he might explain things and ask his for- 
giveness. This availed him nothing. 
But meantime Villa’s friends had not 
been idle. Just as a soldier was bandag- 
ing Villa’s eyes General Emilio Madero, 
a brother of the president, appeared 
with an order from Huerta to suspend 
the sentence. Villa was saved. Ever 
after that he remembered the incident 
with shame. Here for the first time in 
his wild life he had exhibited cowardice. 
He hated Huerta with redoubled fury 
thenceforward. 

Whatever may be said of the Mexi- 
can character in other respects, it is an 
oft and well known fact that they meet 
death with a stoicism that is doubtless 
a direct inheritance of their Indian 


blood. 


LS ena a gruesome reco!lection comes 
to the mind of this historian, which 
he will digress long enough to relate. 

Three years ago the writer was a 
resident of El Paso, Texas. At that 
time de la Huerta, President Obregon’s 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury, was mak- 
ing his abortive attempt to start a fresh 
revolution in Mexico. One evening, as 
on many other occasions, the aforesaid 
writer crossed that tiny rivulet called 
“Rio Grande” by Americans, commonly 
known as the “Rio Bravo” among the 
Mexicans. Of course he was in Ciudad 
Juarez, Mexico, or “Juarez” for short 
as it is usually known on the American 
side, the “Ciudad” signifying “city.” 

Inadvertently he stayed in that abode 
of sin until after the rickety little inter- 
national bridge was closed for the night 
at midnight. It would not open again 
till six in the morning. He was com- 
pelled to spend the night (what re- 
mained of it) in a Mexican “casa de 
huespedes,” or rooming-house. 

He was up at daylight in the morn- 
ing before the bridge had yet opened 
for traffic. So he went to the little plaza 
and sat down on one of the benches 
there to wait for the bridge to open. At 
that early hour the little park had no 
other occupants. But presently a friend- 
ly young Mexican came along and sat 
down on the bench occupied by the 
writer. A “platica” (conversation) was 
immediately begun. Their conversation 
had not progressed far when they heard 
a strange rattling and clanking near at 
hand. Looking about them they saw an 
odd procession coming around a nearby 
corner. First came a pompous officer 
with a sword at a “carry.” Following 
him were eight men with rifles over 
their shoulders. Behind these men were 
three men shackled together, two of 
them quite young, the third an old, one- 
armed man. Brought up the rear eight 
more men with rifles at shoulder. 
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“Sigamos!” (let’s follow) suggested 
the young Mexican. They did so. 

The procession moved out of town a 
short distance till it came to a cemetery 
surrounded by a low adobe wall. Dur- 
ing the whole course of the journey the 
prisoners were either shouting “viva la 
revolucion!” or singing revolutionary 
songs. They held their heads erect and 
fear seemed to have no place with them. 

Arrived at the cemetery, the party en- 
tered and picked its way amid the tomb- 
stones to the farther wall. Here the 
three prisoners were lined up, still shac- 
kled, and the soldiers were formed into 
a firing squad. The doomed men faced 
the fatal platoon with no bandages over 
their eyes. As the squad made ready to 
fire the writer’s heart grew sick, but he 
still watched, fascinated, the dread scene. 
Then the old one-armed prisoner, throw- 
ing back his head, started singing a revo- 
lutionary song, being joined in it by 
his companions. The crash of the rifles 
cut short the song. 

Soul-sick and trembling the writer 
started back to town. The three addi- 
tional shots he heard he knew came from 
the officer administering the coup de 
grace to the unfortunates. 

It was afterward learned that the old 
one-armed fellow had served under 
Villa. 

After his narrow escape from execu- 
tion, Villa was kept a prisoner and close- 
ly guarded. His guards delighted in 
menacing him with their rifles and tel- 
ling him that later on he would be shot. 
Finally he was removed to Mexico City 
and placed in a jail along with other 
prisoners, political and otherwise. 

How different this second entry to the 
city from his first one at the head of 
Madero’s escort! Then, full of pride, 


he imagined himself the cynosure of all. 


eyes ; now, downcast and gloomy, nobody 
seemed to take any interest in him. Even 
Madero appeared to have forgotten him. 

In prison Villa was treated with some 
consideration and was allowed some 
privileges. Among other things, he was 
allowed to retain a large sum of money 
that he carried with him. That was the 
means of his salvation. Through the 
bribery of guards and an outside func- 
tionary that often visited the prison, 
Villa made his escape. 

Dressed in the garb of a priest and on 
the arm of the aforesaid functionary, he 
coolly walked out of the gates of his 
prison one morning. An automobile 
awaited him. In this he drove quickly 
to Toluca, where he remained con- 
cealed several days. In Guadalajara he 
received a large sum of money from a 
brother of the president. Eventually he 
made his way to the United States by 
way of Nogales, Arizona, and ended his 
travels at El Paso, Texas. 
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Happy was Villa to reach the United 
States. He knew that while he remained 
in Mexico he would never be safe from 
the implacable Huerta. In El Paso he 
immediately wrote a letter to President 
Madero renewing his vows of devotion 
and offering his services whenever they 
might be needed. That Madero was 
largely instrumental in Villa’s escape has 
been strongly suspected by many. 

He arrived in El Paso with about ten 
thousand dollars in cash, and for a while 
thought of going into business there. But 
Fate had other things in store for this 
restless man. 

In February, 1913, Villa learned that 
revolt was once again rife in Mexico. 
His beloved friend, President Madero, 
had been first imprisoned and then foully 
murdered. That settled it with Pancho. 
With the money at his disposal he bought 
eight horses to mount the eight men that 
had promised to follow him. He bought 
two mules and loaded them with rifles 
and ammunition. 

One day in March, 1913, Villa and 
his party crossed the Rio Grande at an 
obscure point and began their march into 
Mexico. It-was like the return of Na- 
poleon from Elba. At every ranch fresh 
recruits joined his small band. From the 
mountains many of his old bandit friends 
came down and joined him. He captured 
little towns and attacked small detach- 
ments of troops. In three months time 
he had a respectable army at his com- 
mand—respectable in size, but not as re- 
gards the character of its composition. 
Never a wilder, more savage body of 
men was gathered together. 

With Napoleonic speed Villa moved 
from place to place, capturing small 
town after small town. His followers 
now numbered about fifteen hundred, a 
hardy set of rough riders and the nucleus 
of what afterward became the “Division 
of the North,” with “General” Villa at 
their head. But they were insufficiently 
equipped to attack a post of any con- 
sideration. 

One day he took possession of a little 
village on the railroad, and as usual pil- 
laged it and spread terror among the in- 
habitants. From the terrified station 
agent he learned that a northbound train 
was soon due, laden with supplies and 
reinforcements for the garrison at Tor- 
reon. Here was Villa’s opportunity. 

Menacing the agent with a frightful 
death if he failed to obey orders, he 
made him promise to flag the approach- 
ing train. Likewise he forbad him to 
touch the telegraph key, fearing treach- 
ery. This done, Villa left a half-dozen 
of his most trusted men within the sta- 
tion. After that he placed the remainder 
of his men in ambush on both sides of 
the track near the station. 

(To be Continued ) 
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What is Your Name? 


NCE more we go to the diction- 


ary, which states that a “nick- 

name” is a name given in con- 
tempt, derision or sportive familiarity 
“eke” to extend, increase, enlarge, hence 
an added name). Nicknames were be- 
stowed for some personal peculiarity or 
characteristic, for some event in which 
one figured or for some particular deed. 


Most common to us are those names 
bestowed because of the color of the hair, 
as “White,” “Red,” “Black,” “Brown,” 
“Grey” or “Gray.” The colors created 
many allied names as rede or red formed 
“Reed,” “Reid,” “Read,” “Redman.” 
“White”: “Whitson,” “Whiteman,” 
“Whittell,” “Whitehead.” “Black” 
modified into “Blake,” “Blackman,” 
“Blacklock.” Peculiarity of stature sup- 
plied “Short,” “Small,” “Long,” “Little,’ 
“Broad,” “Stout” (valiant), “Bigg,” 
“Lowe’”’; also “Longman,” “Broadman.” 
A bow-legged individual was dubbed 
“Cruikshanks” giving “Crooks.’’ Almost 
every part of the body received its quota 
of attention, as ““Armes,”’ “Armstrong” 
(a Border clan of very strong men), 
“Finger,” “Hand,” “Head,” “Foote,” 
“Legge,” “Shanklin” from “Shank,” 
“Blood,” “Chinn,” “Handy,” “Hendy,” 
“Gross” (from French ‘gros’, great), 
“Bones” or “Baines,” hence “Bayne” and 
“Baynes.” 

We find “Broadhead,” 
(cockhead), ‘Fairhead,” 
(French “short nose’). 

An example of nickname known to 
all students of history is that of the Em- 
peror Frederick “Barbarossa” (red 
beard), whose great beard of brilliant 
hue flowed to his waist. The legend of 
the Rhine still holds him sitting fast 
asleep with his beard caught in the cleft 
of a rock. The Langobards (long 
beards), a great tribe from the north, 
descended upon Italy in the year 568 
A. D., made a conquest of the Lombards 
and gave them this name, a contraction 
of Langobards. 

The state of one’s exchequer was evi- 
dently as much noted then as now, for 
there were the “Richman,” “Poor,” 
“Poorman.” “Poor” is from the French 
“pauvre”’ whence “Power.” “Gold,” 
“Goldman,” “Golder”; “Silver,” “‘Sil- 
verman”’; “Jewell” might be mentioned 
with the rich and the poor. 

The river Cam (crooked) in Scot- 
land gave the names “Campbell” (crook- 
ed mouth) and “Cameron” (crooked 
nose ). 

“Suckling,” a queer name for a great 
poet, was originally bestowed upon a 


“Coxhead” 
“Courtney” 
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(from Middle English 


“ekename”’; 


weak, helpless person, signifying depen- 
dence upon another as would be a suc- 
kling infant. 

“Whitlock” (white locks) and 
“Crockett” (curled lock, from the Old 
French “crochet’’) were encoun- 
tered. 

A peculiarity of walk brought about 
the nickname “Ambler” and “Trotter,” 
“Golightly” and “Lightfoot.” 

Age seems also to have played its part, 
for we have “Olde,” “Older,” “Young,” 
“Younger,” “Youngman,” “Younghus- 
band.” 

Characteristics of disposition also gave 
occasion for queer surnames, such as 
“Bliss,” “Love,” “Goodfellow,” “Con- 
quest,” “Battle,” etc. The diminutive 
of “Love” would be “Lovett” and “Lov- 
ell.” 

“Moody” (morose), “Seeley” (the 
original spelling of ‘‘silly’’), “Sly” (orig- 
inally meaning skillful), “Stark” (Old 
German “strong”’), “Grant” (French 
“grand” meaning great), “Bass” (French 
“under’’) and its diminutive “Bassett” ; 
“Joliffe” (a corruption of the French 
“joli” pretty). There are also the “Gay,” 


also 


“Merry,” “Friend,” “Curtis” (courte- 
ous), “Gentle,” “Sweet,” “Meek,” 
“Smart,” “Sharp,” “Bon” (good in 


French) and so on. 

Peculiarities of attire brought about 
various nicknames, as, “Capet” the 
French for a short coat or mantle, a 
fashion introduced by one of the early 
French royalties. “Mantel” explains it- 
self. “Caperon” hails from “chaperon,” 
French for a hood which concealed the 
face of the wearer. “Hood” and its di- 
minutive “Hoodlet” (Anglo-Saxon 
“hod”); and “Barrett” (from the Old 
French “barette,” a cap), a unique head- 
gear. “Coates” is self-explanatory (An- 
glo-Saxon “cote,” a tunic). 

The French “bis” means soiled or 
dingy, so it would seem that the original 
“Bissell’’ must have had a careless wife. 

“Spear” and “Spearman” denote the 
occupation of the warlike one, as does 
also “Pike” (Middle English “pyke’’ or 
spear). These recall “Shakespeare” evi- 
dencing that the greatest poet who ever 
lived was descended from a man who 
shook his spear in the face of the enemy. 
The “Homer” was the helmet maker 

(French “heaumier’’). 


The Middle English “lak,” failing, 
constructed the nickname “Lackland,” 
probably a poor fellow without a rood of 
land to his credit. 

The users of tools or implements were 
soon identified by a surname that be- 
spoke their occupation as “Hammer” 
(Scandinavian “hamor”); “Coulter” 
(Anglo-Saxon “cultur’” one who cut the 
soil); “Hatchett,” the same then as 
now; “Mallett” (Old French “mail,” 
a wooden hammer); “Mattock” (An- 
glo-Saxon “‘mattuc’’). 

The players of musical instruments 
were dubbed accordingly, as: “Drumm,” 
“Drummer”; “Harp,” “Harper”; 
“Pipe,” “Piper,” etc. 

The coins of the day did their share 
towards bestowing surnames, hence we 
have with us yet the “Pennys,” “Pence,” 
“Shillings” or “Skillings.” 

The lowly vegetable and the beaute- 
ous flower supplied many families with 
a surname, even the animals contributed 
their share, to wit: “Plant,” “Oates,” 
“Dredge” (Old French “dregee,”’ mixed 
grain), “Onions,” “Darnell” (Swedish 
“darrepe,” “darnel’”’; French “dar” stu 
pifying, “‘repe” weed, hence a weed that 
is stupifying); “Ginger,” ‘Pepper,’ 
“Pepperer,” “Pepperel,” “Fennell,” 
“Holyoak,” “Roundtree,” “Fern,” 
“Thorn,” “Pear” and “Perrett” (the 
diminutive, possibly may be a corruption 


of the French “Pierre,” ‘“Peter’’). 
“Pease,” “Sprigg,” “Branch,” “Tree.” 
The flowers contributed “Flower,” 
“Blossom,” “Rose,” “Lilley,” ‘Prim 


rose,” etc. “Sevenoaks” and its corrup- 
tion “Snooks”’ still endure. 


The animal nicknames include 
“Wolf,” “Lyon,” “Bear,” “Bare,” 
“Buck,” “Hart,” “Stagg,” “Hare,” 
“Fitch,” “Fox,” “Bull,” “Bullock,” 
“Catt,” “Colt,” “Veale,” “Lamb,” 


“Boar,” “Hogg,” “Mouser,” “Oliphant” 
(elephant), “Drake’’ (Middle English 
“endrake,” small duck), “Hawke,” 
“Crow,” “Nightingale” (French “niht,” 
night; “gale” singer), “Bird,” ‘“Pea- 
cock” (Middle ,English, “pecok’’) 
“Lark,” “Parrott,” “Thrush,” “Bul- 
finch,” “Heron,” “Dove,” “Sparrow,” 
“Partridge,” “Goss” (Anglo-Saxon 
“gos” goose), “Gosling’’ the diminu- 
tive. “Henn,” “Henshaw;” (“shaw” a 
woody, shaded covert affording good 
shelter for hens), “Calf,” “Metcalf” 
(from Anglo-Saxon “maed,” a grass 
field) hence a mead calf, the calf staked 
in the meadow. 

The finny tribe has not been over- 
looked for it supplies “Fish,” “Fisher,” 
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“Fisherman,” “Herring,” “Salmon,” 
“Trout,” “Crabbe,” “Pickerel,” 
“Chubb,” “Oyster,” and so on. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LOCAL OR PLACE NAMES. 


Local or place names are derived from 
features of the landscape, from towns 
or villages, topographical features, build- 
ings or estates. By topographical fea- 
tures are meant water, hills, forests, 
woods, marshes, rivers, valleys, etc. 

The sobriquets of this class are un- 
doubtedly in the majority, most of them 
surviving to this day. At the time of 
their origin, the local words which 
formed them were in common, daily use; 
now, however, many have faded away, 
only traceable in our registers of names. 

The Englishman soon adopted the 
Norman. 

At the Conquest (1066), William’s 
Norman followers adopted the name of 
the estate, town, or village from whence 
they sprang, as: Pierre d’Alencon (Peter 
from Alencon) which gradually was 
contracted to Peter “Allenson” or “Dal- 
lison.” This accounts for the presence, 
in English nomenciature, of these Nor- 
man names, many still retaining the “de” 
or “d.” Other lands, however, supplied 
their share, the man from Lubeck, Ger- 
many, becoming “Lubbock” through the 
anglicized pronunciation; he from 
Bruge became “Bridges.” 

The Englishman soon adopted this 
method of selecting a surname. If John, 
living in York, went on a journey, he 
spoke of himself as John o’ York, very 
soon those he met spoke of him to others 
as John of York and presto; the name 
was his, John “York”; later on some- 
one else called himself “Yorker.” 

Vicinity to a marked feature of the 
landscape gave many a man his surname. 
As an example: “Overbury,” “over” 
from German “ufer,” shore, and “bury” 
from German “burg,” fortified castle; 
the territory appertaining to it being 
called a “borough,” this was modified 
to “bury.” “Overend” (shore end); 
“Overton” (town or ton); “Under- 
wood,” “Underhill” are self-evident. 

“By” formed another prefix (Anglo- 
Saxon “bi,” near or next to), “By- 
water,” “Bywood,” “Bygate,” “By- 
ford,” thus came to be. 

“At” formed “Atwood,” “Atwater,” 
“Atterbury” (at the borough), “At- 
well,” “Atfield.” 

A spot that provided a good crossing 
over a body of water, a ford, (Anglo- 
Saxon “faran,” to go, to fare) soon at- 
tracted settlers, for bridges were not yet 
plentiful; for that reason the man seek- 
ing his dwelling there, was dubbed 
Ralph “Ford”; also “Stamford” (stone 
ford), “Stratford,” (Anglo-Saxon 
“straet” way) whence the modern 
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“Street.” The German word “Horst” 
(a wooded height) was modified into 
“Hurst.” “Hazelhurst” (a woody hill 
where the hazel nut grew); “Lynd- 
hurst” if the linden tree grew there; 
“Elmhurst” where the elms abounded. 

A “Lee” is a place defended against 
the wind, so that it naturally followed 
that the livestock would be housed in 
such a sheltered spot, each being kept 
separate. The shelter for the oxen was 
“Oxley” (Oxlee). The wild in the 
woods sought its own shelter, as “Row- 
ley,” (shelter for the roe); “Buckley” 
(buck). The trees providing this shel- 
ter also gave it a name as “Ashley,” 
“Lindley,” “Berkeley,” (shelter of 
birches). 

From thence came the names “Lee,” 
“Lea,” and “Leight”; a meadow was 
called a “lea,” so these names may be 
derivatives from that source also. 

In earliest medieval days a small farm 
or bit of territory well guarded or ward- 
ed was called a “Worth,” so “Long- 
worth” (Anglo-Saxon “lang,” long) 
probably referred to a tall owner of the 
worth; “Whitworth” (white) “Ains- 
worth” (Gothic “ains,” one) one farm- 
stead or the only farmstead. 

From the Welsh “gard” meaning an 
enclosure (the same root as Old French 
“gardin,” garden, or from Anglo-Saxon 
“geard,” a yard) we derive “Garth,” a 
yard. A composite is “Applegarth,” 
garden for apples; “Garfield,” an en- 
closed field. 

Names ending in “ton,” town, are 
self-explanatory, as “Newton,” “Clay- 
ton,” “Princeton,” “Stanton” (stone 
town). 

“Hill” (Anglo-Saxon “hyll,” an emi- 
nence) gave “Hull,” “Hillman,” “Un- 
derhill.”” “Knowles” is a derivative from 
the Anglo-Saxon “cnol,” hillock; also 
giving us ‘“Knowlson,” “Knowler,” 
“Knollys.” 

The Icelandic and Danish “mor,” a 
marsh or morass, became “moor.” The 
dweller near a marsh or moor was called 
“Moore”; “Morehead” (at the head of 
the marsh) ; “More,” “Atmore,” “Dela- 
more”’ are allied. 

“Hall,” “Hale” (the great house) 
surnamed the man who dwelt near it 
or in it; thus “Hallman” was formed. 

“Wood” (a cluster of trees) is re- 
sponsible for a long list of composite 
names. “Woodman,” “Woodward” 
(custodian of the wood), “Woodrow” 
and “Woodruff” (row or reeve was the 
steward of a wood). There are also 
“Woodhouse” aad “Woodgate.” 

“Green” (Anglo-Saxon “grene,” the 
color of emerald) also in its medieval 
application signifying a grassy plot, 
hence the village green or meadow, upon 
and about which the sports and festivi- 
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ties of the village folk were carried on, 
gave occasion for manifold sobriquets. 
Among them are, of course, the simple 
form of “Green,” “Greene,” and the 
composites “Greenfield,” ‘“Greanaway” 
(a green path) as “Hathaway” would 
be a path through the “Heath”; “Green- 
ing,” “Greenman,” “Greenstreet,” 
“Greenhall,” “Greenland,” ‘“Green- 
wood,” “Greenwell” and so on. 

“Man” is a suffix frequently found, 
as “Hillman,” “Westman” (the man 
from the west). “Parkman,” “Bridge- 
man,” “Eastman,” etc. 

Composites with “Field” (Anglo- 
Saxon “‘feld,” cleared land) are very 
usual, as “Greenfield,” “Littlefield,” 
“Butterfield,” ““Whitfield” (white field), 
“Fielding,” “Schofield” (school field). 

Derivatives of “Brook” are “Brooke,” 
“Brooks,” “Brookman,” “Brooker,” 
“Broker,” “Brooksmith” (the smith who 
dwelt near the brook), “Brookhouse,” 
“Holbrook” (hollow brook). 

From “Lake” or “Lack” (Anglo- 
Saxon “lac” a land girt body of water), 
we have “Lakeman.” 

“Marsh” and “Heath” still continue 
to bear the same meaning as originally, 
as also “Wells,” “Weller,” ““Wellman.” 

“Croft” (a small enclosed field for 


tillage or pasturage) formed ‘“Ban- 
croft” (bean field), “Meadowcroft,” 
etc. 


“River,” “Rivers,” “Riverton” (town 
on the river). “Poole,” “Pool,” “Pull,” 
“Pullman” (man at the pool), “Poul- 
ton,” (town at the pool); “Powell,” 
“Pollett” (little pool), ‘Delapole” 
(French, of the pool). 

The Anglo-Saxon “mere,” a small 
lake, has given us “Mears” and “Cran- 
mer” (a lake filled with cranes). 

There are still numberless local or 
place names, but these may sufhice to 
show the method of derivation. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OFFICIAL NAMES. 


The feudal system brought with it a 
great respect among the people, for those 
holding official position, from those of 
the royal or noble court to the smallest 
place in the hamlet. It may have been 
that in adopting the more aristocratic 
sounding surnames, the individual was 
really in closer touch with the person 
bearing a title such as a king or a lord, 
or that some trait of disposition led his 
associates to bestowing such a sobriquet 
upon the original bearer of it. A man 
of autocratic bearing may have been 
dubbed “King”; “Kingsley” dwelt near 
the lea or field belonging to the King 
or to some humbler man named “King” ; 
“Kingdon” (King’s hill, “don” or down, 
hill) ; also “Kingman.” 

(Cont.nued Next Month) 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


HAVE just read that book of short 

stories (some of them admirable) by 
Barry Benefield, called “Short Turns.” 
It contains the tale “Daughters of Joy,” 
worthy of de Maupassant, and the al- 
most as good “Carrie Snyder.” The 
former story appeared in “Smart Set,” 
before that magazine had sunk into the 
sex-bog. 

Reading Benefield’s book, I was again 
struck by the continual misuse of dia- 
lect spelling. Writers, in their justi- 
fiable attempt to imitate the speech of 
an illiterate person, almost invariably 
fall into a trap. It is this: that in ren- 
dering the pronunciation of a word, they 
misspell it in such a manner as really 
to give its actual sound when correctly 
spoken. Thus, Benefield spells “victuals” 
“vittals” and “marble” “marbul.” Well, 
how would either word be pronounced ? 
Why, evidently, “vittals,” and ‘“mar- 
bul.” So they might as well have been 
correctly spelled in the first place. 

Look at any speech rendered in dia- 
lect, or to be precise, in illiterate Eng- 
lish, and you may note how all authors, 
so far as I have seen, fall into this 
thoughtless error. 

Profound Meditations on Street 
Railways 

Imprimis, as they say on the water- 
front, Heaven help the poor wretches 
condemned, as I, to use the (expletives; 
more expletives; and then some) things! 

What has become of the old-time mo- 
torman and gripman? They had the abil- 
ity, and the willingness or necessity to 
use it, of starting or stopping a car with- 


David therefore departed from thence, and escaped 


to the cave Adullam... 


And everyone that was in distress, and everyone that 


By Gerorce STERLING 


out sending its standing passengers into 
profane heaps. Nowadays, the grip or 
the current is abruptly applied, and, 
what of women about to add to the 
population, already too large by ninety 
millions, of the United States, it is a 
wonder that the companies’ damage-suits 
do not attain astronomical figures at the 
compensation demanded. I am informed 
that there are orders against this brutal 
inefficiency, by the Municipal Railways, 
but that the motormen, secure in civil- 
service jobs, do as they damned please, 
which is a plenty. At any rate, they in- 
vest the term “civil-service” with mem- 
orable irony. 

Speaking of the Municipal Railways, 
why does one almost invariably have to 
wait to have a transfer punched? It is 
usually ready for me on the other street 
railways, thus avoiding a small, but an- 
noying, delay. 

But my main curiosity is: Why do 
the Sutter Street cars hunt in packs? 
One often has to wait over five minutes 
for one, and when the miserable thing 
does finally appear, it is closely followed 
by three or four others. Why should this 
condition be so usual? The Sutter 
Street system is almost as important as 
the Geary Street one, and yet one seldom 
encounters such mismanagement on the 
latter. I have evolved a theory that the 
Sutter Street system is run by menagerie 
apes, or if not, by persons taking a sadis- 
tic pleasure in the woes of the public. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but the idea has 


Adullam 


its plausibility as well as its fascination, 
to one forced to exchange comfort for 
time by the use of the (expletives; more 
expletives: expletives ad lib.) things. 


A strong race, a strong and terrible 
race! notorious for one justice for the 
rich, another for the poor, saturated with 
a million weird superstitions, bigoted 
from dandruff to toe-nails, intolerant 
to the point of deadly menace, law!ess 
until old age, bilious with hatred of new 
ideas and the mental function generally, 
idiotic with worship of mere physical 
prowess, idolizers of the mattoids of the 
movies, scornful of all it cannot com- 
prehend, pleasure-mad and crazed for 
comfort, sex-besotted to an unimagin- 
able and unprintable degree, maggotty 
with graft, driven like so many sheep by 
the vast and complacent powers that hold 
them in unrealized bondage, Vacuum- 
worshipers and adorers of each jitney 
messiah that appears—and crucifiers of 
those that have any claim to respect, 
haters of beauty, even subconsciously, 
swift to enthrone the false god and as 
swift to cut him down, with all possible 
cruelty, blinded, fearful, mentally deli- 
quescent, hypocritical above all other 
tribes of history—lI refer, of course, to 
that deplorable people, the head-hunters 
and cannibals of the Solomon Islands. 
We cannot too sadly lament the condi- 
tions in which it has pleased the Divine 
Power to place them, even as we look 
forward to the happy time when we shall 
have brought them the blessings of 
American civilization. 


From valleys fat with culture of barley, fig and grape, 


In grief or debt or fury had each one made escape, 
To find the outlaw freedom to start his life again, 


was in debt, and everyone that was discontented, gath- 


And plan for sad Judea a new and juster reign. 





ered themselves unto him. —I Samuel, XXII, 1-2. 


*T was long ago in Palestine that others of our kind 

Foregathered in their misery, to speak each one his mind ; 

And though he spoke in common speech, uncertain and un- 
couth, 

Yet king and priest and usurer had heard the living truth. 


Tis true that they were wastrel, and careless of the law— 
As gaunt a band of ne’er-do-wells as Tophet ever saw ; 

But there the word that mattered most came innocent of art, 
As comrade spoke to comrade all that clamored in the heart. 


The horsemen of the oppressor the mountains will not house ; 
The stupid and the cowardly remained at home to drowse: 
From cities of the lowland only the fearless went, 

And spirits of rebellion filled those ranks of discontent. 


The servile towns below them buzzed with their disrepute, 

Yet what they wrought when time was ripe no tongues of 
men confute. 

Though each one left his kindred to seek the Cave alone, 

He fought among the men that put King David on his 
throne. 


It well may be they quarreled, each boastful of his craft, 

And he who bragged the loudest may well have been most 
daft ; 

But still, despite contention, the soul, whate’er it hate, 

Is safer in Adullam than in the street called Straight! 
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Bits of Verse 


O IS THERE AUGHT IN WINE AND SHIPS? 


Beneath the changing Roman- moon 
Catullus glides on nimble feet: 

Above his head the roses wake; 
Upon his brow the air is sweet. 


The city breathes a fragrance out 
And dreams upon its silver hills: 
Above his head the roses break 
And bloom upon the windowsills. 


He does not let his fancy stray 
To cities lying deep in dust: 
Above his head the roses bloom, 


And Lesbia’s lips are red as rust. 


And Lesbia’s lips are good to kiss! 
O is there aught in wine and ships 
And gold and frankincense and myrhh 
As sweet as Lesbia’s painted lips? 


Let Virgil sing of gods and kings, 
And islands in the farthest seas: 

The roses and the myrtles wake 
And twine about her wanton knees. 


Beneath the changing Roman moon 
Catullus glides on nimble feet. 
Above his head the roses bloom 
Upon his brow the air is sweet. 
FRANK BELKNAP Lon, Jr. 





ALCHEMY 


The man whose character is strong 

Is moulded like the bar of gold; 
The process, arduous and long, 

The finished product leaves untold. 


Yet we who see the mucky ore 

Beneath the crusher and the stamp— 
The booming clatter tells us more 

Than books beneath the midnight lamp. 


Quicksilver, strands of greedy zinc, 
Sulphuric acid, cyanide, 

Splutter of sparks—what do you think, 
Will any gold remain inside? 


The flux and black mud melt and mix, 
The molten liquid glows and cools 
The slag is broken off with picks 
Of tapping, unrelenting tools. 


Melting again within the flame! 

The roaring furnace blazes out! 
Under the crucible the tame 

Cold earth becomes a smoking spout. 


The thick mass glazes in the mold, 
Thickens into a metal bar. 
The hammering is hard and bold, 
Throwing its thunder near and far. 


And yet the gold remains unseen! 
Fire and acid do their share. 
Yellow the bar and almost clean, 
And dull with need of further care. 


The product is again dissolved, 
Electrolytically refined, 

And at the anode gold evolved 
Out of the muck that once was mined. 


After the chemicals and fire, 

After the hammer and the thong, 
After the labor and desire— 

The gold for the awaiting throng! 


James O’Connor. 





STEERAGE TO AMERICA 


Wrapped in the folds of a ragged shawl, 
Out on the undefiled, 

With scarcely strength to lift and crawl, 
But patient yet and happy-styled, 
A mother there suckles her child. 


Sodden in face and weary-eyed, 
With hearts where misery wells, 
Up they struggle nor may abide 
The horror-hole of fearful smells, 
The depths of gloom where torpor dwells. 


Little children with tear-stained cheeks, 
And girls who've dreamed of love, 

And grimy men whose clothing reeks— 
They shout and sing and fight and shove 
As the sea gulls call and circle above. 


Sad wrecks of men parted from home, 
Youth with a heart to dare, 

Low crime and dearth which always roam, 
Faces once sweet and pure and fair— 
God pity and help and may God care! 


Deep in the slough where souls despond, 
With features wan and mild, 

An inborn love of Heaven beyond 
And of bluest waters, silver tiled, 
A mother there suckles her child. 


Ben FIe.p. 
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How often we hear the expression 
“get back to the good old days.” Why 
“get back?’ Progress means going for- 
ward. We live in a world of absolute 
law, and that law never varies. Life 
is evolution, and evolution means the 
gradual change from the lower to the 
higher state of consciousness. Moral 
progress is not attained by turning 
back . . . I wonder how many people 
realize that there is really no such thing 
as turning back to anything. One may 
discover that he is following a mistaker 
urge, that he has been building incon- 
sistently, and turn from that to a more 
comprehensive plan, but this does not 
imply “getting back” to anything. The 
plan of the universe is a steady, unvary- 
ing forward swing; the grace that 
brings the stars nightly to the sky; the 
smiling sun into his dominion over dark- 
ness, and man can not change this plan 
one iota. He can only adjust himself 
to the rhythm of the universal law. To 
do this proves man’s understanding of 
life; not to do so is to be constantly 
struggling against the tides . . . struggl- 
ing up-stream. 


Odds and Ends 


By ANNE DELARTIGUE KENNEDY 


- 


When a country or an_ individual 
reaches the point where a catastrophe is 
unavoidable it means that that country 
or that individual is out of balance. Re- 
gardless of religious belief, or whether 
one lay claim to any, there is a plane 
of power . . . higher than reason... 
towards which man’s greatest efforts 
must ever be directed if he would keep 


his equilibrium. 


To be a leader one must have about 
him a certain element of mystery, he 
must be gifted with unusual vision; but 
he must .beware of losing touch with 
his followers. The world is always in 
need of leaders, for no one can be a 
successful leader unless his purpose is 
genuine. One can only give the best 


- ahead of normal evolution. 
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truth that he knows how. Of the evan- 
gelist preaching to eager throngs, or the 
man on the soap box, this is the highest 
progress that can be obtained. It is 
only asked that pretense and purpose 
move with one accord. 


bal 


During the last few years -the world 
has made such strides intellectually and 
scientifically that the mind of man has 
vaunted to external values. He thinks 
too much about what he can get instead 
of how much he can give. From follow- 
ing the precepts of Woodrow Wilson te 
the highest peak of idealism in 1917, the 
war suddenly projected us two decades 
We were 
flung without warning into the midst 
of democracy. Democracy sets one com- 
mon level for all heads. What more 
consistent than that we should reap 
from our jumbled mass of disintegrating 
thrones, ideals and smugness the rau- 
cous, fevered furore of jazz? 
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presence of his kind aboard the ship cut 
through Wolfley like a knife. He saw 
the great gulf between the normal life 
of his nationals and the one he was 
leading. The smooth faced crew—their 
natty uniforms—the cleanliness of the 
vessel and civilized cooking was too 
much for him. In the forecastle he 
begged soap and razor and shaved. He 
traded pelts for the garb of his kind. 
Once again he had real shoes on his 
feet and woolen underwear itched com- 
fortably against his skin. 

If Wolfley had known that he was an 
object of suspicion aboard the cutter 
he’d have been fear-stricken. For un- 
beknown to him they had taken his 
finger-prints and compared them with 
those of wanted men! His likeness was 
not amongst those of the captain’s gal- 
lery, so, he was considered harmless and 
allowed the run of the ship. When the 
craft cleared for Point Barrow it left 
a great void in Wolfley’s heart and it 
was all he could do to prevent himself 
from calling out that he was ready and 
willing to go. Now, he determined to 
retrace his steps; uncache the fortune 
and return to the comforts of the city. 
He was confident that he was not sought. 
His plan had been a success thus far, 
now, for its victorious culmination. 


Recompense 


(Continued from Page 347) 

Hard on the heels of the government 
ship came a trader. Soon were furs 
exchanged for whiskey. The village in- 
dulged in one grand jamboree and Wol- 
fley was the drunkest of all. The trader 
replenished his dwindling stock of am- 
munition. He had a great store of to- 
bacco and liquor when the rascally Rus- 
sian pulled anchor and left the tiny 
settlement with villainous liquor and 
vile tobacco plus shoddy trade goods for 
first class pelts. . 

As the village slept in drunken stupor 
Wolfley using two of his deer as pack 
animals started out to recover his 
treasure. Not a word had he said to 
his wife or child. As he had sneaked 
into their lives, so he was going. Bee- 
bee was a good woman, he reflected, and 
could easily find another mate—so he 
had no concern about her—the child he 
abhorred. Now he was headed toward 
the life he craved. Soon he’d have fine 
clothes; good whiskey and fair women; 
for, would he not have the open sesame 
to it all? Gold! 

As he and the deer treked over the 
tundra with its rank cotton-topped grass 
he burst into song. Making forced 
marches he achieved incredible progress ; 
and, once again he beheld the hoary 


mountain peak which had looked down 
upon the labors of him and Jack Gan- 
non. Toiling up the slope he came to 
the cache. How natural it appeared to 
him. The clump of Alaskan spruce had 
braved the northern storms successfully 
and stood there — faithful sentinels 
guarding his gold. The ingenious stone 
marking was still in place. Feverishly 
with pick and shovel which he'd gotten 
from the trader he dug. Soon he had 
the treasure before him. They they stood 
in serried ranks, pokes of gold dust and 
nuggets—soldiers and ambassadors of 
desires’ fleshpots! 

Eagerly his knife slashed into the 
caribou pokes. He desired to fondle the 
precious stuff and croon over it like a 
mother over her first born. He stared 
stupidly at the spilled contents of the 
knifed pokes. It was pebbles and clay 
which tumbled out, not golden wealth! 
Frenziedly he ripped poke after poke 
with the same results. For a few mo- 
ments he was dazed. The shock was 
too great for him to feel. It was like 
a bullet which had reached home but 
its impact had deadened the nerves and 
told not that death was waiting. At 
last feeling came back to him and he 
raged incoherently. It was as plain as 

(Continued on Page 364) 
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ADVENTURE 
ISSATISFIED? It might be you. 


In your own town—Scoggins has 
named it Milo, Indiana—in every town 
and everywhere, today and yesterday and 
always, you can hear them call far off 
somewhere. They are old gods, immor- 
tal in the hearts of men. 

What do you hear? Noises of traf- 
fic, the currents of safe and moderate 
lives! Listen! A song, a strange, unfin- 
ished, foreign sounding song! Odd how 
that melody gets hold of you. It con- 
jures up . the roll of breakers on 
a thousand miles of beach. Star-shining 
stillness, a lover at his lady’s window, 
and the slow night wind whispering 
from great mountains to eternal sea. 
Storms roaring down out of the hills, 
and storms that break out of old hates 
and sleeping memories. 

The tropics; the jungle; something 
far off and different from anything you 
know. The lonely camps where white 
men sit at night and talk of home—of 
Milo, Indiana, a blessed, peaceful, one- 
horse Middle-Western town. It is a 
book which will captivate the reader at 
the first and will carry him swiftly 
through the romance and adventure of 
the topics and other wonders of the 
jungle. 

THE RED GODS CALL. C. E. 

Scoggins. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00 


LLEN UPWARD gives us a splen- 

did mystery story in THE CLUB 
OF MASKS when he brings the affairs 
of the Domino Club into his story. It 
was far from a simple case of opium 
poisoning. Zenobia, Salome, the leop- 
ardess, which ever of those silk-masked 
revelers killed Dr. Weathered had 
knowledge of a poison new even to Sir 
Frank Tarleton, the expert. And who- 
ever stole the doctor’s case book, stole 
no ordinary physician’s record, but a 
terrible weapon to hold over the heads 
of London society. Here is a very in- 
genious detective story with a psycho- 
analytical slant, revealing the terrible 
use that can be made of the secret in- 
clinations gnawing at the hearts of men. 
Uniquely, it is told by one who has 
played an actual part in the crime, but 


who, page by page, betrays only as much 
as circumstances force from him. This 
unusual method keeps the tension of in- 
terest for even the most astute of detec- 
tive-story readers. 


——AND TINKLING CYMBALS 
HERE are countless stories about 
“the meanest man in the world.” 

We all know at least a half a dozen. 

But it has remained for the author of 

SOUNDING BRASS to show us new 

possibilities, in the person of James 

Rickard. 

His father, a humble British coal miner, 
naturally expected the boy wou!d in 
time follow him into the pits, but young 
Rickard heid different views. With sur- 
prising precocity he held to the idea that 
he was nourishing in his youthful bosom 
a divine spark which, with the aid of 
due diligence and careful adherence to 
the principle of single-mindedness, would 
certainly reward him by bursting into a 
flame of power and affluence. 

He came to London, worked as a 
messenger, advertising solicitor, and in 
gradual steps succeeded in securing bet- 
ter and better footholds in the “pub- 
licity game.” All the while, his purpose 
was unfaltering ; he planned and executed 
and worked, not for an instant permitting 
any extraneous influence to swerve him 
from his course. Relatives, friends, 
acquaintances, business associates—every- 
one with whom he could claim contact, 
he made use of; even his venture into 
matrimony was a sordid thing, it had 
been planned far ahead, and at no time 
did he consider it anything but a com- 
mercial convenience. 

But with all this ruthless single-mind- 
edness, he comes a cropper with the ad- 
vent of the gold and carmine lady, and— 
pouf!—our little egomaniac slips and 
falls, hard! Of course he is dazed and 
stunned as he sees his dream of commer- 
cial empire tottering and crumbling, his 
clients preferring to place their adver- 
tising through some channel other than 
that of the now scandal contaminated 
Premier Publicity, Ltd., 30 Rickard’s or- 
ganization goes by the board in his utterly 
shameless attitude toward life all along 
the line, particularly in his domestic re- 
lations, it would seem, from the ideal- 


ist’s. standpoint at any rate, that he de- 
served to suffer financial disaster and 
stark ruin besides. But Miss Mannin 
is quite consistent in her picture of the 
man in his return to prosperous ways 
which is accomplished by the simple ex- 
pedient of capitalizing his disgrace—in 
serial form. 

Undoubtedly this young writer will, 
in the words of the case-hardened after 
dinner speaker, go far. There’s an en- 
gaging frankness and charm about her 
work which, combined with an unusual 
smoothness, make of SOUNDING 
BRASS what should prove to be one 
of the outstanding fall books.— Reviewed 
by Tom White. 

SOUNDING BRASS. By Ethel 
Mannin. Duffield and Company. $2.00. 





WAYS OF ESCAPE 

IRST novels as a rule have an imi- 

tating way of being simply first 
novels. Occasionally, however, one is 
most agreeably surprised to encounter a 
“first born” that not only indicates but 
to a large extent fulfills a promise. 

Here is a work which despite its chief 
defect, the author’s habit of making a 
point and then slowly and methodically 
proving it, together with certain minor 
technical and esthetic difficiencies actu- 


.ally comes perilously near greatness. In 


point of fact the detailed carefully stud- 
ied, minutely assembled portrait of the 
complacent, self-assured, sarcastic and 
egocentric Stephen Heath about whose 
incredible infallibility the half petty, half 
sordid tragedy of the book revolves, is 
nothing short of a master touch. In the 
delineation of the book’s pivotal figure, 
the subtle yet certain hand of the artist 
betrays itself unmistakably. It would be 
difficult to recall a finer, more perfect or 
complete revelation of that peculiar form 
of megalomania, which in our modern 
industrial civilization seems definitely an 
integral part of success than in the su- 
perb full length portrait of the martin- 
ette Heath. As we read the slow mov- 
ing, drab, at times, ponderous pages of 
Mr. Forrest we come to know intimately 
this man who had so cleverly, so clear 
sightedly reduced all life to the simple 
formula of “Knowing what you want 
and going after it.” We are thoroughly 
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convinced of the reality of this Monster, 
who with the passing of the years bring- 
ing success upon success, had come to 
regard himself, as a kind of “God, the 
Father’’; feel not only the necessity but 
inevitability of having his finger in every 
pie, from the selection of his wife's 
dresses to the ordering of his son’s ca- 
reers the choice of his ‘daughter’s hus- 
band, to the deliberate foisting upon 
Strangate, upon which town’s council he 
sat, a model working man’s village of 
his own design. 

All this Heath does—and more, until 
finally his omniscient mouthings, his sub- 
lime postings, his superb enacting of the 
role of patron saint to the universe bring 
him to the morass of defeat. His success, 
or rather successes have brought him only 
misery. They have succeeded in killing 
his wife, blighting the lives of his chil- 
dren and polluting the unsullied bond 
of friendship. Evérywhere Heath has 
earned only distrust or hatred, yet as we 
leave him after his brief cursory moment 
of self inspection, a disappointed, broken 
old man, marvelously uncomprehending 
and serene in the lofty conviction of his 
own rectitude, we feel that character 
obscure in origin, tyrannical in expres- 
sion and tenacious in its hold on the in- 
dividual is in life the one force inde- 
structible and unchanging. —Reviewed 
by Edward F. Foley. 

WAYS OF ESCAPE. Noel Forrest. 

Little Brown and Co. $2.00. 





OST every one has read that very 
fine book THE MAN NOBODY 
KNOWS. There is another just out 
which is equally as good, THE BOOK 
NOBODY KNOWS. It is by the same 
author and Mr. Barton in this is as de- 
lightfully informative as he was in the 
previous book. He says in part, the bible 
is the world’s best seller and yet is known 
the least of any other book on the mar- 
ket. It is the easiest subject debatable, 
yet how many read it? How many know 
anything whatsoever about it. Mr. Bar- 
ton will show you a way to appreciate 
the text of that best seller. The world 
needs religion and Mr. Barton is per- 
haps the best medium of “getting” 
people back to THE BOOK, of today. 
Not only has he created a worthy piece 
of literature but he is doing the world 
a favor, a great thing by giving them 
this book. Do not miss it. It shows you 
how little you really DO KNOW. 
THE BOOK NOBODY KNOWS. 
Bruce Barton. Bobbs Merr.ll. $2.50. 





SCATTERED AMMUNITION 
N SOMEWHAT cryptic fashion, the 
jacket of MATTER AND LIFE 


hints at the book’s content as follows: 
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a monumental survey of the 
ceaseless rhythm in human beings which 
seems gradually to approach some cli- 
max.”’ And there you are! 

As a whole, the book is pitifully in- 
adequate in that the author is no whit 
dismayed by the immensity of the pro- 
portions of those subjects which have 
been approached. Science, religion, or- 
thodoxy, evolution, heredity, mind, telep- 
athy, soul development, immortality— 
all these vast subjects are successively 
handled in 70,000 words. This, in it- 
self, is something of a feat. 

However, neither the author nor the 
publisher have made any claim to the 
effect that this work is intended to cover 
thoroughly all the fields indicated; but 
in justice to the reading public it would 
seem that the success of such a book 
would be measured in reverse proportion 
to the number of, subjects treated. 

As far as it goess MATTER AND 
LIFE should interest students of psy- 
chology} and it may serve to stimulate 
others to a greater depth of research by 
following.up some of the eminent au- 
thorities quoted, such as J. Arthur 
Thomson, Henri Bergson, William 
James, Herbert Spencer, Alfred T. 
Schofield and others. — Reviewed by 
Tom White. 

MATTER AND LIFE. By Angela 
Marco. Harold Vinal, publisher. $2. 





THE STRUCTURE OF EMPIRE 

What about India? 

In an effort to answer this question, 
students of political affairs in the Far 
East have for decades observed, digested, 
concluded; in the end they have choser 
to either support or “expose,” depend. 
ing upon their convictions. On the face 
of it, this is quite as it should be and 
constitutes the orderly, normal proced 
ure in the formation of that most potent 
factor in human affairs, known as pub 
lic opinion. However, regardless of how 
opinion may be divided on the subject 
this much at least is patent to the most 
luke-warm in-betweener: that the antis 
and pros are most tenacious in their 
beliefs, and that the hope of their ever 
finding a common middle ground is ver 
remote, indeed. 

In the humble opinion of the re. 
viewer, it would be impossible to find 
one book sufficiently illuminating to dis 
sipate all the shadows surrounding the 
question appearing at the head of this 
sketch. But this much is certain: the 
welfare of Britain’s vast domain in the 
East is bound up primarily with the 
matter of administration—government 
if you will. Therefore, for one to pro- 
ceed in logical steps toward the formu 
lation of a clear-headed opinion on the 
subject it is essential that some study 
of the character of Great Britain’s ad- 
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ministrative policy toward India be 
pursued. 

In the India office, Sir Malcom C. C 
Seton, K. C. B., Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State in the India Office pre- 
sents a clear, concise treatise on the 


workings of the Indian Department of 


the Imperial Government.—Reviewed 
by Tom White. 
THE INDIA OFFICE. By Sir 


Malcom C. C. Seton, K. C. B. G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 
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Has the Largest Circulation of any 
Financial Paper in the World. 

Its Paid Circulation is Growing 
Faster. 





Expert to its finger tips on matters 
affecting Stocks, Stock Markets, the 
inner workings of Exchanges and of 
Stock Brokerage, the ICONO- 
CLAST is always nearer right, and 
has been more often entirely right, 
than any other financial publication. 





Its Analyses of the Values be- 
hind stocks and its Market Alliances 
have enabled its grateful readers to 
realize substantial speculative and 
investment profits. 

Its Probes into Investment Values 
have prevented great losses for its 
loyal, enthusiastic aad appreciative 
following. 





No newspaper in this wide world 
cherishes the good will of its readers 
in greater degree than does the 
ICONOCLAST. 


Wise counsel in this time of mar- 
ket turmoil and opportunity will be 
of value to you. 


A sample copy will convince you. 
Write for one. 


“Wal treet Iconoclast 


28-30 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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TTENTION is brought to the 

work of two San Francisco women 
artists by the exhibits in the graphic 
arts gallery at Gumps’ during Novem- 
ber. Beginning October 24th, there 
will be a showing of etchings and water 
colors by Gene Kloss. This exhibit will 
be replaced, November 7th, by the 
drawings and water colors of Ruth 
Armer. Both young women have been 
working hard and purposefully the past 
year—w.th interesting results. 

* * * 


HE California Society of Etchers’ 

Prize for 1926 was awarded to H. 
Nelson Poole’s “Glenn Park Houses.” 
This prize was given by the artist jury 
on the basis of it being the most out- 
standing print exhibited at the annual 
society showing in the Vicery Atkins 
and Torrey print rooms the latter part 
of September. 

The Association Prize, awarded by 
popular vote of the associate member- 
ship of the California Society of Etch- 
ers, went to Perham W. Nahl’s 
“Bound,” a rhythmic design of two fig- 
gures caught in the tortured limbs of 
the Monterey cypresses. 

* - * 


The exhibit of Evelyn A!mond With- 
row’s paintings at the Hobart gallery 
in Sutter street, beginning October 16 
and extending for two weeks, will un- 
doubtedly draw the attention of the 
majority of San Francisco art patrons. 
Miss Withrow is well known—socially 
as well as artistically. In fact, this 
exhibit will be rather a farewell gesture 
to her friends and admirers of the bay 
region as she is leaving soon for an 
indefinite rest and vacation made im- 
perative by a serious illness during the 
summer. 

~ 7 * 


The Beaux Arts showings during 
November will be devoted to the work 
of Rowena Meeks Abdy and Otis Old- 
field. Mrs. Abdy’s paintings and black 
and white sketches will be shown the 
first two weeks of November, during 
which time there will be the monthly 








Concerning 
Things Artis tic 


By ALINE KISTLER 


Autumn has brought many art 
exhibits, arousing interest in the 
work of local artists and art in 
general. 





“open night,”’ November 4th, when art- 
ists and their friends will gather at the 
club. The remaining two weeks of the 
month will see a display of Oldfield’s 
impressions. 

John D. Barry will give the Beaux 
Arts lecture on November 2. His sub- 
ject will be “The Forces Behind the 
Arts.” 


. * * 


In spite of the arduous work on the 
murals for the Mark Hopkins hotel 
ballroom, Maynard Dixon and Frank 
Van Sloun found time to exhibit some 
of their work at the Oakland Art Gal- 
lery early this autumn. Much interest 
was shown, an interest no doubt stim- 
ulated by their joint commission for 
the Mark Hopkins decorations. 

* : * 


Maynard Dixon’s painting, “The 
Wise Men,” has recently been hung at 
the Montezuma Mountain School for 
Boys near Los Gatos. It is a colorful 
thing of a Hopi village, showing the 
Indian sages. 

7. * . 


A painter turned photographer will 
occupy the attention of the visitors at 
the Paul Elder Gallery October 25 to 
November 6. Miss Cleora Clark 
Wheeler, of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
gained a reputation as a painter before 
she took up photography as her medium. 
As a result, her prints have a feeling 
of conscious design and a quality of 
painting. Those exhibited at Paul 
Elder’s will be some of her atmospheric 
studies of California scenes and a group 


of miniature prints from copper plates. 
” * * 


The chief interest, at Paul Elder’s, 
these closing autumn days, is centered 
on the rich lecture program offered. 

Irving Pichel, director of the Lobero 
Theater, Santa Barbara, will read Sean 
O’Casey’s “Juno and the Paycock,” 
October 18, and Selena Cohan Lewis 
will read three plays on consecutive Fri- 
day mornings—Channing Pollock’s 
“The Enemy” on October 22; Daisy 
Fisher’s “Lavender Ladies” on October 
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29; and William Hurlburt’s “Bride of 
the Lamb” on November 5. 

Besides these plays, there will be a 
series of author’s afternoons’ when 
Charles Caldwell Dobie, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, Dr. J. Douglas Thompson 
and John H. Hamlin will lecture—also 
a series of four lectures on Freudian 


psychology by Dr. Valerie H. Arnold. 


* - * 


Galsworthy’s “Loyalties,” which has 
been running at the Players’ Guild 
Theater in Bush street, gives place to 
John Gay’s opera, “Polly,” on October 
23. This sequel to the “Beggar’s 
Opera” promises to be piquant and de- 
lightful. 

“Loyalties” was well presented by a 
rather well balanced cast. The play 
was good. The cast was good. The 
settings were in keeping with everything 
else. The only thing left to be especi- 
ally desired was some variation in the 
even tone of the production. Even a 
glaring fault might have been welcomed 
in the absence of any sparkling virtue. 
But perhaps Travers and his group are 
not to be blamed for the lack of high 
lights. They gave a Galsworthy play 
in a Galsworthian manner and such an 
intellectual process must ever be a bit 
colorless. 

Much is to be hoped for the coming 
season at the Playhouse because “The 
Great God Brown,” “The Goat Song” 
and “Iolanthe” are all scheduled for the 
winter months. 


* = * 


October 4 to 16 saw one of the most 
interesting print exhibitions of the sea- 
son at the Vicery, Atkins and Torrey 
rooms. Representative prints of the 
classical etchers were shown, the stand- 
ard of both subject and impression be- 
ing kept very high. Among the out- 
standing artists shown are Durer, Rem- 
brandt, Claude, Meryon, Lepere, Le- 
gros, Zorn, Bone, Cameron, McVey, 
Hall and Bauer. 

Exhibitions of the work of John 
Winkler ‘and Cadwallader Washburn 


are planned for the near future. 
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did better than Port Manchester . . 
London, Liverpool and Hull. 

When the canal scheme was started 
there were as many empty houses in 
Manchester as inhabited houses in the 
neighboring town of Stockport. Ten 
years after the canal was opened these 
had been filled and ten thousand new 
ones had been occupied. Manchester 
has been growing ever since by leaps and 
bounds. The directors of the canal are 
looking ahead and planning further de- 
velopments to meet the needs of increas- 
ing trafic. An area of over 1000 acres is 
being prepared for more docks, ware- 
houses, etc. 

It took three years to get the Canal 
Bill through Parliament due to the stren- 
uous efforts of the opposition. The Par- 
liamentary committees which considered 
it sat 175 days. The committee in the 
House of Lords in one session asked 
25,367 questions of 151 witnesses and 
their answers filled 1861 printed pages. 

The total cost of the fight to both 
sides was four hundred thousand pounds 
and the Manchester Ship Canal was first 
started by a group of 70 business men of 
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Finest Studios in the country devoted 
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Elwood M. Paynes 


Famous 


exclusively to the making ot 


DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITS 


Hollywood 


in “Movieland” 
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Destiny 


(Continued from Page 341) 


Manchester in 1882. They met at the 
home of their fellow townsman, Daniel 
Adamson, discussed the project from 
every angle and then appointed a com- 
mittee to take in hand the formation of 
a Manchester Ship Canal Company. 
Mr. Adamson headed the committee. 

This Company later was composed of 
30,000 stockholders made up of capital- 
ists, merchants and thousands of work- 
ing men... the rank and file of the 
people. 


The Manchester Ship Canal was the 
greatest achievement of a modern Na- 
tion. It bears on its back great ships 
from everywhere. It takes them through 
the green fields of England where not 
so long ago no water existed. It lifts 
them over sixty feet above the sea. It 
goes under roads and railways. It bur- 
rows under another canal and turns it 
around when a great ship goes by. It 
pours the tidal waters through a tube. 
It has docks magnificent enough to be 
the envy of the world. And it is not so 
very long ago since all this was a dream 
. . . a mad dream, men said for which 
the House of Lords asked 25, 367 ques- 
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tions of 151 witnesses. Vision and faith 
have triumphed indeed. 

And so out of a dream and out of 
necessity has come the opportunity of 
Port San Francisco . . . not so great in 
its actual project but greater because it 
it is destined to open the Gate to the 
world for San Francisco. 

This project consists of 4124 acres ad- 
joining the Belmont and San Carlos 
waterfront, with San Mateo immedi- 
ately to the north and Redwood City to 
the south. 


OY S. MacELWEE, Ph. D., one of 
the ablest port authorities in Amer- 

ica and lecturer in Economics and for- 
eign trade, Columbia University and As- 
sociate Member of the Society of Ter- 
minal Engineers, and Associate Member 
of the American Association of Port Au- 
thorities, describes the ideal port graph- 
ically. He says: “Perhaps the best way 
to fix in our minds what a port should be 
in all its parts is to construct in outline 
an imaginary port... A port is the fun- 
nel for the passage of wares between 
lands across the seas and the interior of a 


(Continued on Page 366) 
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the Arctic sun. Gannon had, when he 
awakened, and found himself deserted, 
followed his trail. He recovered the 
gold and substituted the dregs of his 
rocker—it was a nerve splitting joke 
and it was on him. He laughed crazily, 
and looked for something to vent his 
spleen upon. One of his deer was graz- 
ing contentedly under the spruce—he 
strode up and dealt the astonished animal 
a crushing blow upon its soft nose. Be- 
wildered, the animal strove to get away 
from Wolfley but he hung onto its horns 
and pummeled it mercilessly. 

Finally the harassed animal tossed its 
head and threw Wolfley violently to the 
ground—then he gored his tormentor. 
Blaspheming frightfully he finally broke 
away from the enraged animal and took 
refuge in the spruce. A terrible pain in 
his side told of broken ribs. As he 
bound up his injuries sanity returned 
to him. He laughed morosely. “Hell,” 
he muttered: “if it wasn’t for these 
ribs and that accursed beast it would 
not be so bad. What’s to prevent me 
from working the claim and getting 
all the wealth I need and then back to 
the lights of the city. It will be hard 
on account of these smashed bones but 
I can make it... .” 

Looking down into the valley which 
he had deserted long ago— Wolfley 
stared. Surely his imagination was run- 
ning riot—or was it a mirage that he 
saw? Instead of a deserted spot he 
saw a place which teemed with activity. 
Taking advantage of all possible cover 
his straining eye saw in big letters 
painted across the roof of a long cor- 
rugated iron building—“THE GAN- 
NON MINING COMPANY.” His 
keen eye saw two women—they were 
white women—it caused a great longing 
to surge within him for women of his 
kind. It smote him staggeringly that 
Gannon had not only recovered his 
stolen treasure but that he had made 
his way out and had come back and de- 
veloped his property. Two airplanes 
resting upon the valley floor told of 
up-to-date transportation. He was only 
a few hours from Nome by air. 

In a daze, Wolfley retraced his steps. 
With difficulty he caught his deer and 
commenced the weary trek north to the 
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Eskimo village and Beebee. According 
tu his methods of reasoning he was cut 
off from his kind forever. Once he 
thought of throwing himself upon Gan- 
non’s mercy—but fearing the conse- 
quence of risking the clemency of the 
man whom he left in the lurch he pre- 
ferred the certainty of his Eskimo com- 
panions than the uncertainty of civiliza- 
tion as offered through the gratuity of 
the hard-fisted mine owner. 

As the wounded man slowly made his 
way north astride one of the deer—his 
side ached abominably. Game was non- 
existent and soon the pangs of hunger 
added to his sufferings. Fortunately for 
the deer Tundra grass was abundant. 
Finally Wolfley had to kill one of the 
reindeer to sustain life. A raging snow 
storm grew into being and forced him 
to stop and build a tiny igloo for shelter. 
He tethered the one remaining animal 
on the weather side of his shelter. Three 
days later Wolfley poked his head from 
out his igloo and gaze upon a snow 
weighted world. He looked for the 
reindeer, but, it had broken its tether 
and disappeared. Wolfley swore mighti- 
ly. It looked bad. However, the enforced 
rest had done wonders for his broken 
bones and he commenced to mush 
through the soft snow toward what he 
told himself was home. 

His food was gone. As hope was de- 
serting him he killed two caribou near 
a small stream. Gorging on warm, raw 
meat, Wolfley felt refreshed and cutting 
some willows he constructed for him- 
self a pair of snowshoes. 


Reluctantly-he abandoned part of his 
kill. However—he still had plenty of 
ammunition for his rifle. Again his food 
grew low and he searched for game. It 
was not to be found. However, he was 
nearing the vicinity of his village and it 
was about time, for the Arctic night 
was nearing. As he mushed along his 
roving eye detected animated spots of 
black upon the glaring rug of snow. To 
his disgust he saw that he was trailed 
by wolves. Still—he did not fear them. 
True, they might prove bothersome— 
even might attempt to rush him—but 
he was a dead shot and felt invulnerable. 

Time and time again he picked off 
one of his grim followers and more than 
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once he tried to reach one of the slain 
creatures, but its companions always 
devoured it before he could attain his 
objective. Finally he killed a brace of 
Arctic hare and got them before his 
self-appointed escort could beat him to it. 

He was in a country which he knew 
well. Two more days and he’d be with 
Beebee, and enjoying the hospitality of 
his fellow villagers. 

The persistence of his skulking fol- 
lowers enraged him—despite his steady 
slaughter they had multiplied. Now he 
was only a day’s march from sanctuary. 
His heart sang within him and he 
amused himself killing off his escort. 
There was a monstrous, great slinking 
beast—bolder than the rest—which was 
creeping up on him. Drawing a bead 
between its eyes Wolfley pressed the 
trigger. The rifle was torn from his 
hands. Terrified—he picked it up. A 
defective bullet had lodged within the 
barrel. He was panic stricken; there- 
fore, he raced for his goal with increased 
speed. If the wolves sensed their quarry 
was helpless they would rush him and 
that would be the end. But they knew 
the might of his gun and he had only 
to point it their way to stop them. 

As the slaughter had ceased the fa- 
mine stricken beasts ventured closer and 
closer. Soon he centered a traveling 
half moon of terrible death. Suddenly 
he saw ahead of him the bluff which 
looked down upon the Eskimo village. 

Giving a great shout of joy he threw 
his useless rifle toward the nearest of 
his enemies and raced for it—longing to 
look down upon his refuge. Oh, how 
good it was to be home. Never again 
would he leave his adopted tribe or the 
arms of Beebee. 

His breath was coming in sobbing 
gasps when he reached the edge of the 
bluff to lock down upon the settlement 
and his small herd of reindeer. He 
cursed, rubbed his eyes and cursed 
again. This last curse was a despairing 
animal-like howl as he thrust his arms 
up to a leaden sky and shrieked for 
mercy; for—instead of the little clump 
of huts and grazing deer he saw nothing 
but the cold waters of Bering Strait 
pounding the icy shore. 


(The End) 
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How To Buy An 
Income 


The best way to provide an in- 
come to insure you and your 
family against the future is to 
save regularly and invest your 


money in safe bonds. 


Straus Bonds provide the ideal 
investment for income builders. 
Investigate these safe securities. 
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ing swiftness now from its nearness to 
the cataract. In sudden desperation 
Shining-Down leaped far out in an 
effort to recover the drifting blades of 
spruce by which means alone they might 
hope to reach the farther shore and 
safety. But the eddies swirled dizzily 
and the driving storm broke over the 
darkening waters just as his hand groped 
for the coveted paddle, mercifully veil- 
ing from his view the tragic plight of 
his Quillayute princess. 

It does not often thunder in the Olym- 
pic highlands, but it has to thunder 
sometimes if only for dramatic effect; 
and surely tragedy stalked heavily that 
day in the hinterland of the Hoh. The 
darkened forest, stooping its shoulders 
to the lash of the wind, cringed as the 
sting of the lightning was felt in sym- 
pathy with the many luckless trees that 
had been marked for splintering, one 
by one. So close upon the descent of 
each zigzag spark followed the crash of 
the thunder that there was not even 
time for a gasp of fear; so brief the 
intervals that the red savages cowering 
in their rude shelters might not breathe 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 
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with relief before the next bolt fell. In 
the thickest of the murk and turmoil the 
ghost tree of the old chief’s many sum- 
mer-counts refused its anchorage and 
lay prone along the forest floor, cumber- 
ing under its prostrate trunk the black- 
ened grill-stones and the lodge where 
summer counts were ended. Then, as 
if to drown the memory of things that 
should have been and might have been 
if they had been, the rain came in tor- 
rents, filling the little spring-run with 
a roil of frothy currents bearing fir 
needles in their spume. 

At length a growing calmness, a 
silence broken at intervals by distant 
rumblings as the battle front of the ele- 
ments shifts more and more toward the 
far crest of the ridges. Light again, and 
glittering drops that fall like pearly 
tears on the spring of the lovers’ tryst. 
Again the swift flash of a kingfisher’s 
flight on the mirror of the Hoh and the 
notes of the woodthrush, wild and sweet. 
But, marvel of all, twin rainbows in the 
spray of the cataract, whose current is 
divided by a projecting rock where the 
waters dive from the ledge. None had 
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grass and swaying palms make the Plaza distinctly 
a hotel for discriminating people. 

The central location of the Plaza assures you the 
utmost convenience to theaters, shops and business. 
No traffic problems to worry about. 
and see for yourself? 
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Palms anda patch 
of green 


OW unlike the ordinary hotel vista is the charm- 
ing sweep of Union Square glimpsed from the 


Hotel Plaza. 


with windows framing green 


Won't you come 


Rates from $2.00 


HOTEL PLAZA 


Post Street at Stockton 
W. Freeman Burbank, Manager 
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San Francisco 





ever noticed the beautiful spectra before ; 
perhaps because a mighty spruce, now 
providentially laid low by the storm, 
had for centuries shut out the direct 
rays of the sun for the one day each 
year when they might enter the gorge 
at the proper angle to produce the 
strange phenomenon. The first appear- 
ance on this fateful day, therefore, was 
taken as an omen enjoining peace upon 
the two warring tribes, whose youthful 
representatives have since foregathered 
there each year on the Day-of-the-Rain- 


bows, the maidens to drink fadeless 
beauty from the dimpling spring, the 
young men to read their fate in the 


dips of the Ouzel that haunts the water- 
fall. 

As a sequel to the legend, tradition 
has it that, for contributory negligence 
on the fateful day of the hunt, the Og- 
walla’s and their posterity forever were 
to lose their beautiful tails by decree of 
the Super-Thunderer, furthermore, thes 
were henceforth to be known as Moun- 
tain Beavers, because they are not re- 
lated to the beavers and do not live in 
the mountains. 
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country. Like the drainage basin for 
which it is the outlet. The size of the 
hinterland and, therefore, the importance 
of the port depend upon the nature of its 
physical connection with the hinterland. 
Cheapening and extending transporta- 
tion will enlarge the area. There should 
be connection by rail and by water. Im- 
agine a port situated on the estuary of 
a long, navigable river leading into a 
fertile country with well-developed agri- 
cultural and industrial activities. Also 
suppose that various net works of rail- 
roads connect the port by land with a 
similar prosperous interior. What will 
be the demands made on such a port, 
and how must it be laid out in order to 
best serve the hinterland?” 

As if he has had Port San Francisco 
in mind this great authority described 
the very port, the very hinterland our 
four great rich valleys and a large rich 
coast territory. Sacramento Valley, the 
San Joaquin and the Napa Valleys are 
served by water transportation, in addi- 
tion to excellent rail service, and the 
Santa Clara Valley is well served by 
the Southern Pacific rail service, and the 
north coast territory from Sausalito to 
Eureka is served by the Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad. Beyond these immedi- 
ate districts are eleven western states, 
rich in all products of every kind and 
of mines and forests. 

It is the moving ship that gives the 
owner the desired returns and the anch- 
ored ships are an expense. Therefore, if 
San Francisco has such a port which 
through equipment will keep the ships 
moving there is an undreamed success 
in store for our enterprise. 

Passenger steamers will still be di- 
rected through the Golden Gate and to 
San Francisco’s own docks but the in- 
dustrial and heavy shipping will bein 
the industrial district. The deep water 
channel of San Francisco is so situated 
that but few localities with the exception 
of the southeastern portion of San Mateo 
County do not lend themselves to ex- 
ploitation as industrial sites with large 
areas. Point Richmond borders the deep 
water Channel and so does Sausalito, 
but Point Richmond is limited as to area 
and Sausalito is too hilly. San Francisco 
water front also borders deep water, but 
this is already in a highly developed state. 
All other locations around the Bay re- 
quire extensive dredging operations to 
bring deep water and rail transportation 
together. There is not a location on the 
Bay at present suitable for industries of 


Destiny 
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major size developed ready for occu- 
pancy. 

The plan of Port San Francisco is 
building an industrial port to attract 
first the heavy industries. It is a far- 
sighted policy to attract these industries 
whose products are the foundation for 
more refined manufacturing. If, by re- 
duced transportation costs, it is possible 
to produce the half products at less cost, 
these half products which are the raw 
materials of the lighter industries will be 
available at lower cost. The heavy in- 
dustries, because of the superior facilities 
of this well developed industrial port 
will be able to offer lower prices on 
half products and thereby make it a de- 
cided advantage for the light industries 
to locate in the same district in order to 
be at the source of the needed materials. 
This is the economic foundation for the 
rapid growth of Gary, Indiana, far be- 
yond the direct requirements of the 
United States Steel plant. 


The first unit of development of Port 
San Francisco will embrace 1500 acres 
and this will be developed as a combined 
deep water port and industrial district 
with adjoining townsite. There will be 
a main channel from the natural deep 
water channel of the bay 300 feet wide 
and 30 feet deep entering the property. 
Branching from this main channel there 
will be 16 slips 200 feet wide and 1200 
feet long and 30 feet deep. In addition 
there will be two turning basins in the 
channel. Altogether a docking space of 
approximately nine miles will be pro- 


vided. 


The engineers of the project say that 
about 17,100,000 cubic yards of material 
excavated from the channel slips, will be 
used as fill to bring the adjoining marsh 
land up to the level of five feet above the 
mean high tide. A 30 foot channel will 
encourage the entrance of practically all 
vessels now plying in and out of San 
Francisco in the transpacific, coastal 
and intercoastal trade with but few ex- 
ceptions. 


Under the proposed plan the project 
will be in a position to offer private 
ownerships a water frontage free of all 
wharfage and other dues. It will main- 
tain a thoroughly equipped and compe- 
tent service bureau such that prospec- 
tive purchasers may be furnished all in- 
formation necessary with respect to con- 
struction, location, facilities, rates, etc. 


If a big business can control its own 
water front without wharfage and dock- 
age charge, a considerable saving is ef- 
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fected. A big business can do this at 
Port San Francisco. So important is 
this consideration that a business would 
frequently rather pay high rentals for the 
use of water front than the exorbitant 
wharfage and docking charge sometime 
exacted. These charges frequently 
amount to $3000 per day for a ship. 
Think of it! 


There is no doubt but that Port San 
Francisco is the hope of the future man- 
ufacturer of Greater San Francisco. 
There is an opportunity here to build 
something modern in every respect. 


Mr. Willis Owen, widely known bus- 
iness and economic expert and former 
Industrial advisor under the late E. H. 
Harriman, speaking of the development 
of industrial property in Los Angeles, 
said : 


“Twenty-two months ago I told a 
number of your local realtors of the 
great industrial development now under 
way south of Whittier Boulevard near 
Fruitland Avenue, and that factory lands 
which were offered for $1100 an acre 
would be worth $5000 an acre and up- 
ward in less than two years and they 
smiled an incredulous smile. Today the 
cheapest of these lands is $8750 an acre 
and ranging on up to $26,000. The 
district has increased in value more than 
$65,000,000 and wise realtors from New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco cleaned 
up fortunes, with greater ones yet to be 
made. In two years from today the 
cheapest factory land in this district will 
be $25,000 an acre and the price will 
range to $75,000 and in five years will 
approach the Chicago price which, in 
the Central Manufacturing District in 
that city is $175,000 an acre and still 
climbing. You don’t believe me? Well, 
don’t if you don’t want to. ‘It’s your 
funeral, not mine. I never make a state- 
ment without having the facts in my 
office to prove it.” 


Consider the words of this man and 
then consider that the only lands left 
available for an industrial site is that 
area around Redwood City. The air- 
line distance from the Ferry building is 
19 miles and 18 and a half miles from 
the San Francisco City Hall. These 
distances are comparable with the dis- 
tance between Seventh and Broadway. 
Los Angeles and San Pedro, which is 
between 18 and 19 miles. 


According to the records of the 
Weather Bureau, the climate of the re- 
gion is ideal, almost perfect. In this re- 


(Continued on Page 367) 
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YOU CAN’T WIN 
A New Book by 
JACK BLACK 


Harry Leon Wilson says: 


“I read the story 
in two absorbed 
sittings and 
found myself at 


the end want- 
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“T have read a 
lot of novels 
lately, but have 
not found one 
that held me 
as this did.” 




















DESTINY 
(Continued from Page 366) 
spect, there are only two other localities 
in the world to equal it, one in Uganda, 
Northern Rhodesia, Africa and the other 
in the Canary Islands. The set of the 
wind at Port San Francisco is continu- 
ously toward the southeast and away 
from the land. For this reason, any 
smoke, dust or objectionable industrial 
odors will be immediately carried away. 

The unfailing set of the wind makes 
the locality ideal for the establishment 
of an air port. 

HE Southern Pacific Railway is the 

only road with direct rail connection 
between interior points and San Fran- 
cisco proper. All of the other roads re- 
sort to car ferries. The Southern Pacific 
line traverses the property. And the new 
Dumbarton highway bridge, which is 
now open connects the extensive high- 
way system of the valleys with the new 
Bay Shore Highway which cuts through 
the property. 

The Southern Pacific, by reason of the 
Dumbarton cutoff brings the San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento valleys into direct 
communication with Port San Francisco. 
Dumbarton Cutoff runs easterly through 
Livermore Valley to Tracy where it con- 
nects with the Southera Pacific line at 
Stockton and Sacramento with the so- 
called west side branch of the Southern 
Pacific running down the west side of 
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Alexandria Pages 
are 


Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 
enjoyable. 





RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 
220 rooms with bath 3.50 to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath 6.00 to 8.00 
Double, $4.00 up 
Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 





LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 


The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 
Please write for Booklet 
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The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 


surance companies in premium 






income—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile-in Pacific Coast States 
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the San Joaquin Valley to Fresno. Fur- 
ther east at Lathrop the main line of the 
Southern Pacific is tapped and this line 
runs down the center of the San Joaquin 
Valley to Los Angeles. 

One cannot draw a mental picture 
for the future of Port San Francisco, 
but one can get an idea by studying the 
great world ports and their advantages 

. such as Hamburg, Antwerp, Liver- 
pool, Manchester and New York and 
remember our own marvels of engineer- 
ing such as the Central Manufacturing 
District of Chicago and the district of 
Los Angeles and the great industrial 
city of Gary, Indiana. From these take 
the best and most efficient features and 
your own vision and your own imagina- 
tion will tell you something of the Mad 
Dream of one man, Mr. Fay D. Cor- 
nell which has today become a reality 
but whose future is beyond estimation, 
beyond the capacity of human mind to 
prophesy, just as would have been the 
prophecy of the present day development 
of San Francisco by those pioneers who 
watched the steamers on steamer day 
seventy five years ago ... or that splen- 
did Spanish lieutenant, Juan de Ayala 
on the night of August 5th, 1775 over 
150 years ago when he pointed the prow 
of the sturdy ship, San Carlos, between 
the headlands of Lobos and Benitia the 
same year that the thirteeen original 
American Colonies started the War of 
the Revolution for independence from 
their mother country because of the tax 
on the import ef one commodity .. . 
TEA. 

One of the incidents which has made 
possible the vision of Port’ San Fran- 
cisco is theslower costs of commodities 
the forerunner of world commerce—the 
tax on a pound of tea! 


ORGANIZED WOMEN 
(Continued from Page 352) 


The Hollywood Woman’s Club has 
established, through the Child Welfare 
section, the first nursery school of Los 
Angeles. Here mothers may bring their 
children under two years of age to be 
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advised on general care and fecding. 
This practical instruction is augmented 
by talks given by well known specialists. 
The Ebell Society of Santa Ana sup- 
ports a day nursery where fifty children 
are cared for daily. Seventy mothers, 
most of whom are widows with children 
to support, are thus able to continue 
steady employment because of the serv- 
ice this nursery offers. Besides this, one 
hundred and twenty quarts of milk are 
distributed daily to other needy children. 
In Trabuco Canyon, Orange county, 
there is a camp of one hundred pre-tu- 
bercular children supported by the 
Orange County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Here the children have every 
scientific care and live in the open day 
and night. Most of them are quick to 
respond to the diet and health regula- 
tions, thus making room for others. 
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A REFINED HOME 


Catering to permanent and 
transient guests; both Amer- 
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Cars 1-2-3 stop in front of door 
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Rates Very Reasonable 
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You drive to Seacliff Park through 
Santa Cruz or Watsonville, turning off 
~ State Highway about 3\4 miles east 

itola, where the signs read “‘Sea- 
cli Park, ‘Aptos Beach ard the Pali- 


sades. 





ZANT ONTEREY BAY, 

beautiful wich its 
po WR towering palisades 
and its perfect bathing beach 
offers its individual appeal to 
the man who is seeking an 
accessible homesite in a spot 
that is labeled health and hap- 
piness for his family —but the 
fact that Seacliff Park during 
the last few months has 
emerged into a City of Reality 
is the point that carries con- 
viction. 


It is this that convinces sound 
business men that their invest- 
ment in Seacliff Park property 
is wise. 
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gl are summer-like , . 


days at Aptos Beach—warm, lazy 
breakers with foamy crests are 
ready to break over you and go 
scuttling off to the shore in awild 
confusion of effervescent bub- 
bles, while you plunge on out- 
ward for the thrill that comes 
with your first swim of the 
season. 


(Pending the construction of per- 
manent buildings, temporary 
bath houses and a restaurant 
have been completed. 


Drive directly to the beach. Park- 
ing space is free. 


@Free transportation, if desired, 
may be arranged through our 
San Francisco and San Jose 
Offices. Otherwise guests may 
register at our Seacliff Park 
Office upon arrival. (Ask for 


> Registration Clerk. , 





Records of the Title Com- 
pany disclose thefact chat men 
who made initial purchases 
last year have returned to buy 
even larger lots or sectors this 
year. Those who last year 
doubted the possibilicy of 
carrying out a program soam- 
bitious (but bought anyway 
because of the perpetualcharm 
of the location itself) now re- 
alize that their faich and good 
judgment has been rewarded. 
Buying is on. Seacliff Park resi- 
dents know that present in- 
itial offering prices will soon 
be a thing of the past. 


Seacliff Park — Riviera of the 


Pacific now emerges in reality. 


OwNED AND DeveLorep sy SEACLIFF COMPANY, Aptos, CALIFORNIA 
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“IT have no need to speak of the 
keen brilliance of Mr. Wilshire’s 
mind. It is enough to indicate this 
quality, to say that he is in com- 
munication with many of the finest 
intellects of the world.” 


—GEORGE STERLING. 


GAYLORD WILSHIRE, economist, litterateur, 
philosopher, and scientist, whose latest achievement, 
the invention of the I-ON-A-CO, seems 
destined to revolutionize medical 
science. 
































Wilshire’ I-on-a-cO 











